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Thotigh Jan. 1 marked the beginning of the New Year, it also marked the end of a 20-year agreement between St. 
Michael’s College and the federal government that the colleges North Campus properties be used as educational 
facilities. The prospect of facility consolidation which was initially proposed in 1982, will be examined for final 
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Planning Council looks at consolidation 
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by Brenda E. Patoine 


On July 29, 1964, the federal govern- 
ment formally granted St. Michael’s 
College 13 buildings and about 120 acres 
of the property at Fort Ethan Allen Air 
Force Base. These initial properties, the 
beginnings of the college’s northern 
campus, were acquired under the spe- 
cific agreement that they be used for 
nothing but educational purposes for at 
least 20 years. The agreement will be up 
this fall and the St. Michael’s commun- 


ity faces a serious question of what todo 
with the buildings on the north campus. 

The St. Michael’s College Planning 
Council, in conjunction with a special 
ad hoc committee on campus consolida- 
tion, has spent months investigating the 
possibility of a complete consolidation 
of academic facilities onto the main 
campus. They have prepared two in- 
depth reports which were first pres- 
ented before the Board of Trustees in 
October of 1982. At the upcoming Feb- 
ruary Trustees’ meeting, Planning Council 


Chairman Dave LaMarche said, the coun- 
cil “will be asking for the board’s authori- 
zation to proceed with the final plans for 
consolidation.” The following article is 
the first in a series that will address the 
consolidation issue. 


In 1962, St. Michael’s College was an 
all-male institution fast outgrowing its 
limited boundaries and facilities on the 
main campus. When the United States 
Air Force announced its plans to deacti- 

cont. on back page 


~ News Analysis 


Evolution of Marines’ role outlined 


- by Ray Jennings 


The following is a chronology of - 


the use of United States Marine for- 
ces during this last year and a half in 
Lebanon: , 

Aug 20, 1982 — President Reagan 
orders 800 Marines to participate ina 
three-nation force, with French and 
Italian soldiers, to insure order dur- 
ing evacuation of Palestinian and 
Syrian fighters from Beirut after 
Israeli siege of the city. 

Sept 10, 1982 — Marines depart 
after the last of Palestine Liberation 
Organization (P L O ) guerillas leave. 

Sept 29, 1982 — Marines return in 
multinational force after massacre of 
Palestinian civilians in Sabre and 
Shatila refugee camps. Invited by the 





Be oth i ae ey 


Lebanese, President Gemayel asks 
the Americans to “restore Lebanese 
government sovereignty and author- 
ity over the Beirut area” and occupy 
positions near the Beirut airport. 
President Reagan says “there is no 
intention or expectation that U.S. 
armed forces will become involved in 
hostilities.” 

April 15, 1983 — Terrorist bomb- 
ing of the American embassy in West 
Beirut kills 63 people, 17 of whom are 
American. 

Aug 29, 1983 — Marines, under 
attack from unidentified militiamen, 
shoot back for the first time since 
their arrival. 

Aug 31, 1983 — Secretary of State 
George P. Schultz says, “If attacked, 
the Marines will take care of them- 


selves with vigor.” 

Sept 1, 1983 — President Reagan 
orders an additional 2,000 man Ma- 
rine force into the Mediterranean off 
Beirut sq that “all necessary mea- 
sures” can be taken to “assure the 
safety” of the force ashore. 

Sept 8, 1983 — United States war- 
ships shell an artillery emplacement 
in the hills southeast of Beirut after 
gunners there fire on Marine posi- 
tions near the airport. 

Sept 12, 1983 — Reagan Adminis- 
tration says the president has de- 
cided that “the Marines could use 
firepower — their own and offshore 


. firepower — in defense of the Ma- 


wae 


rines, the other members of the mul- 
tinational force and the Lebanese 
armed forces.” 


by Mary-Joan Picone 


“Chill Out-There’s Noth- 
ing Cold About It”. 


Oct 23, 1983 - Terrorist bombing of 
Aviation Safety Building at the edge 
of the Beirut International Airport, 
used as barracks by the Eight Marine 
Battalion of the U.S. peace-keeping 
force, is destroyed. Final death toll- 
239 Americans. For the U.S. armed 
forces, it was the worst disaster since 
the end of the Vietnam war a decade 
ago. 


This last incident raised questions 
as to the soundness of the Reagan 
administrations Middle East policy 
— not that there never were any, but 
then as now, an outraged public and 
members of Congress demanded 
some answers. Exactly who are the 
combatants in Lebanon? What do 

con't. on p. 2 


Weekend pians set 


up in Alliot Hall 124. On Fri- 
day, Feb. 3, there will be a 
dance in Alliot featuring 


“Pinhead” and “Jah Malla” — 


Yes, 





Winter Weekend, Rathskeller Air Guitar, Fall Orientation, and the possibility of a stop 


light behind MaCarthy Arts Center were topics of discussion at last week's Student Association 
(photo by Chrissy Burtis) 


meeting. 


that’s the theme of Winter 
Weekend ’84 (Feb. 2-5) as 
announced on Tuesday, Jan. 
24 by Social Committee chair- 
man Frank Hoegen at the 
Student Association’s weekly 
meeting. 

On Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday of that week, T- 
shirts will be on sale during 
lunch and dinner. On Thurs- 
day, Feb. 2, there will be 
night skiing at Bolton Valley 
with $5 lift tickets. The bus 
will cost $1 per person. Sign 


$3 per person and a cash bar 
con't. on back page 
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Students asked to leave Founders’ Annex 


by Maureen Richard 


Would you have trouble 
adjusting socially and aca- 
demically if you were forced 
to move from your current 
dorm or living area at the 
start of this semester? 

Students living in Found- 
ers Annex are faced with this 


into open rooms in the quad 
or north campus by the end 
of this month. 

Although the freshman stu- 
dents living in the Annex 
knew that their housing was 
temporary, they were under 
the assumption that it would 
be permanent if they were 
still there by the end of 
October. Joe Haley, ’87, said, 


be separated.” 

Tom Nee, °87, said he 
didn’t do well first semester 
academically and it would 
only be a “setback” to be 
moved. 

Joe Snee, director of Resi- 
dence halls, said he didn’t 
think the students would 
have trouble adjusting be- 
cause they’re not going out 


from an “unsupervised to a 
supervised atmosphere.” The 
Annex has no R.A. in the 
building. 

Aidan Storer, °87, one of 
the eight who has already 
moved out of the Annex said 
it will be better for him to 
live in the quad because he 
hangs around with these 
people anyway. 


of the reasons they have to 
move out is because they 
were making too much noise 
during the day and the offi- 
ces below could not function. 

Chris Bishop, the college 
engineer, who works below 
the students’ rooms said one 
could not “give 110 percent” 
to his job if he was being dis- 
turbed by continuous noise. 


situation. About a week ago 
they received notice in the 


“we were just gettingclose as 
mail that they must move friends and now we have to 


there cold. 
adjustment 


Their biggest 
will be going 


Students still living in the 
Annex said they felt that one 


The major noise problem 
con't. on p. 3 





Lebanon 

con't. from front page 

they want and by what methods do 
they operate? 

As of September of 1982, six differ- 
ent armies were involved in clashes 
inside Lebanon. Palestinian guerilla 
factions fought with each other (a 
split in the P LO has caused those 
members loyal to Yasir Arafat to 
clash with a splinter group now loyal 
to Syrian president Hafez Assad). 
The Lebanese army also fought with 
PLO factions in the central Bekaa, 
a valley in eastern Lebanon. Israeli 
troops battled with Syrians in the 
southern Bekaa and other Israelis 
clashed near Sidon with Phalangist 
Christian militias, whom they are try- 
ing to evict from southern Lebanon. 

‘The same scenario essentially exists 
today. The United States has become 
increasingly involved in this melee 
since Marines were ordered to back 
Lebanese President Amin Gemayel’s 
Christian-dominated government. Fac- 
tions angered by this include the 
Druze, members of a sect that broke 
away from Islam in the 11th century. 
They are angry both because ‘they 
never had a fair share of political 
power in Lebanon and because the 
Christian militias moved forcibly into 
their mountainous region. Also res- 
entful to the presence of U.S. Marines 
are the Shi'ite Muslims, who are also 
fighting for a greater share of politi- 


News in. 
Art ipit 


A reception and aitian cultural fes- 
tival for artist Fritz Ducheine will be 
held on Friday, Feb. 3, 7:30 p.m., in 
McCarthy Arts Center. Ducheine’s 
paintings will be exhibited in the 
McCarthy Arts Center gallery Feb. 1 
through 24. Gallery hours are 3-5 and 
7:30-9:30 a.m., Monday-Friday; and 1-5 
p.m., Saturday and Sunday. 

At the Feb. 3 reception an animated 
Haitian history film “Black Dawn” 
and slide show on Haiti will be shown, 
and refreshments will be served. The 
event is free and open to the public. 









Memory Skills 


Linda Hollingdale will present 
methods for organizing and remem- 
bering important test material at Ber- 
geron 113-14. The Memory Skills and 
Exam Preparation session will be 
held from 6-7:30 p.m. on Feb. 1. 


What Catholics 
Believe 


‘Anam Br. 


SOP RUS: ooo mete 
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Lebanon today 


cal power. Recent sniping deaths of 
Marines are believed to have been the 
work of Shi’ites who live in slums 
nearby the airport. 

Others who oppose the Gemayel 
government, and thus the Marines, 
are elements of the PLO who man- 
aged to remain in Lebanon after last 
years evacuation of 6,000 PLO com- 
mandos or have succeeded in entering 
the Lebanese countryside again. 
These elements, as well as the Druze 


The “What Catholics Believe” series 
continues on Feb. 1, 8, and 15 at 7 p.m. 
at Townhouse 200 annex. The series is 
sponsored by the St. Michael’s Cam- 
pus Ministry and is free and open to 
the public. 





1984 Winter Weekend 


The 1984 Winter Weekend kicks off 
Thursday, Feb. 2 with a night skiing 
trip to Bolton Valley. All interested 
should sign up in Alliot 124. The bus 
departs at 5:45 p.m., and the ticket 
price is $1. Lift tickets may be pur- 
chased for $5. 

“Pinhead” and“Jah Malla”are the 
new wave and reggae bands scheduled 
to rock Alliot Hall Friday, Feb. 3 at 8 
p-m. Tickets may be purchased for $3 


and Muslim groups have been armed 
and aided by the Syrian government. 

The Syrians are determined to 
secure themselves an important fu- 
ture role in Lebanese affairs. They 
have repeatedly called for the resigna- 
tion of Gemayel. Syria’s major arm 
supplier is the Soviet Union, who has 


supplied one of the most formidable — 


weapon systems in the region today — 
SAM 5’s. The SAM 5’s are batteries of 


antiaircraft missles which are supp- 


and a cash bar will be provided by Kell 
& Mahoney’s. 

Sledding and “tug-of-war” are 
among the Saturday activities sche- 
duled on the P-Day field. Hot dogs 
and burgers will be provided, but 
byob (no bottles please). 

The closing event planned is a skat- 
ing party on the St. Michael’s rink. 


Orientation 1984 


Positions for orientation aides are 
open to student leaders with enthusi- 
asm and initiative. For more infor- 
mation stop by the Student Activities 
Office in Alliot, but hurry — the 
deadline is Feb. 3. 


Sophomores 


Have you made up your mind on 
a major/career yet? A Sophomore 
Career Activities workshop will help 
you make up your mind and discuss 
future activities that will enhance 
employment after graduation. Vivian 
Fong is conducting the Feb. 7 Ber- 
geron 113-14 workshop from 6:30-8 p.m. 


lied and operated solely by Soviet 
troops. 

Reconciliation talks, now in the 
planning stage have met mixed reac- 
tions from the various warring fac- 
tions. Of them all, Druze leader 
Walid Jumblatt seems the most coop- 
erative. Yet negotiations currently 
being held in Geneva are generally 
understood not to be among the 


assembly of factions within Lebanon | 


but between the Lebanese and the 
Syrians. 
Syria is angered because it was not 
consulted on the May 17, 1983 agree- 
ment signed by Israel calling for the 
withdrawal of all foreign military for- 
ces from Lebanon. Syria refuses to 


withdraw its 40,000 troops from Leba- . 


nese territory and Israel has declined 
to pull its forces out of Southern 
Lebanon until Syrian forces leave the 
country. The end result is a stalemate. 

Despite the bloodshed there re- 
mains a guarded hope that the arrival 
of winter could bring about a respite 
in the fighting. This in turn could 
ease efforts to arrive at some form of 
settlement through the reconciliation 
talks. If there is no breakthrough by 
spring, the danger of war will inten- 
sify. Rival factions will most certainly 
take up arms again to settle old scores. 
Battered Lebanon will then be Pega 
to-square one. eee oe" 4 
Next week: What do we want in 
Lebanon? 


: t ew 
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“The Child and the © 
Book” 


St. Michael’s and Simmons College 
of Boston will sponsor a July 1-6 insti- 


tute on “The Child and the Book” on ~ 


the St. Michael’s campus. The insti- 
tute, which will feature leading child- 
ren’s book authors, illustrators, edi- 
tors and educators, is aimed at school 
and community librarians, teachers, 
parents, and others concerned about 
the child and the book. Throughout 
the week lectures and seminars will 
examine several children’s books in 
depth and will explore the full range 
of relationships between the child and 
the book. 

Although enrollment is limited, the 
institute is open to all interested per- 
sons. Tuition for the “The Child and 
the Book” institute is $275. To regis- 
ter, or for further information, con- 
tact the Graduate Studies Depart- 
ment at St. Michael’s College. Aca- 
demic credit is available upon success- 
ful completion of the institute and of 
an assignment. 





Student Resource 
Center Events 


— The career exploration series 
continued Jan. 30 at Bergeron 113-14. 
The 3:30-5 session, with additional 
dates on Feb. 6, 13, and 20, will focus 
on choosing appropriate majors and/ 
or career fields. Sessions will be on 
values clarification, strength and skills 
clarification, interest awareness, life 





\ 


goals, career decision making, and 
life/work planning. Sign ups _ re- 
quired with limited spaces available. 

— Wendy Saville pointed out job 
search strategies and how to make 
contacts work at a Jan. 30 workshop at 
Bergeron. Networking And The Job 
Search Process was held from 4:30- 
5:30 in room 105-6. An additional 
workshop will help seniors acquire 
two important job search tools: Cover 
Letters and the College Placement 


Review 


Annual will be an hour session at Ber- 
geron 113-14. Wendy Saville will con- 
duct the workshop. 


Blood Drive 


On Jan. 23, 163 usable pints of 
blood were donated by St. Michael’s 
students, faculty, and friends to the 
Vermont-New Hampshire Red Cross. 
The event was sponsored by the 
Arnold Air Society and coordinated 
by Michael Smith. 


B.J. Hull, facilities chairman of the Student Association, asked for S.A. support this 
week in a motion for the installment of a traffic light behind McCarthy Arts Center. The 
motion passed and a letter was sent to the Vermont Department of Highways. 
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Social Awareness Committee 
outlines semester's programs 


by Maureen O’Brien 
The Social Awareness Committee has out- 
lined their plans and goals for the second 
semester. A voter registration drive, planned 
for early spring, will be their major project, 
according to Ray Jennings, committee chair- 
man. 

_Jennings said the committee is trying to 
arrange to have representatives of the various 
presidential candidates speak on campus. 
This will tie in with the registration drive, he 
said. 

Jennings and co-chairman Tony Pioppi are 
putting together a Central American Aware- 


_ ness Day to be held sometime in March. Jen- 


nings said the event will provide an update on 


_the events that have taken place in Central 
_ America in the past year. 


“We'll try to cover all aspects of the Central 
American situation,” Jennings said. “It will 
be an examination not just of U.S. involve- 
ment, but also what’s happening to Central 
American citizens. , 


The Committee will explore the issues behind 
the El Salvadorean death squads. — 


The committee has also installed a Social 
Awareness Information Rack in the lobby of 
Alliot Hall. The rack will provide pamphlets 





__SKI RACK PRESENTS: 


TELEMARK TUESDAYS: 


and articles on current issues. “We're plan- 
ning to expand the range of information in 
the rack,” Pioppi said. He pointed out that 
although some of the items on the rack have 
prices on them, everything is free. Anyone 
interested in donating information for the 
rack should either drop it in the Student 
Association office in Alliot, give it to a 
member of the committee, drop it in Jennie 
Cernosia’s office, or put it in the rack 
themselves. 

Among the ongoing projects of the commit- 
tee is their involvement in the Save the Child- 
ren campaign. St. Michael’s sponsors an 
American Indian boy who lives on a Navajo 
Reservation in Arizona, according to commit- 
tee member Debbie Corbett. Money for spon- 
sorship comes from bottle dirves held by the 
committee, she said. In return for the $16 a 
month spent to support the child, the school 
receives a packet with information about the 
child. 

“We encourage more participation at our 
meetings,” Jennings said.“ They’re open to 
anyone. We'd like to have people with differ- 
ent points of view attend, not just people who 
consider themselves ‘liberals’.” The meetings 
are held every Wednesday night at 7 p.m. in 
the S.A. office. 


Jan. 24 through Feb. 21 


5 Tuesday evenings of Telemark Skiing at Bolton Valley. 

7-10 pm $8.00 Fee Includes Lift Ticket, Instructions, 
Telemark Movie, Hot Spiced Cider. Some ROSSIGNOL , 
MERRILL, and ASOLO Demos Available, But bring your own 
equipment. Meet inside Base Lodge. 


SKI RACK/WVMT SKI PARTY 


The Finale: Feb. 1 


Wednesday Nite at The Catamount Family 
Ski Touring Center in Williston. 
Free Rentals and Demos 


Free Instructions 


Free Skiing 7:00-9:00 pm 
Call 658-3313 For Details. 


FREE WAXING CLINICS 


Feb. 6 Begi 


ginning Waxing Clinic 


Feb. 13 Advanced Waxing Clinic 


the Cross Country Source 


85 Main Street, Burlington 


658-3313 
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Edmundite dead 
at age 70 


by Gerry Gray 

Prevel housed the teachers, 
students considering the priest- 
hood stayed in St. Ed’s. Across 
the park stood two buildings, 
Old and New Hall. 

New Hall brushed against 
an apple orchard. Tennis 
courts and a baseball dia- 
mond fell in behind Old Hall. 
All around potato plants were 
ready to be harvested. A water 
tank above Old Hall provided 


the only running water. Else- 


where wells dotted the country- 
side. 
This is how St. Michael’s 


.looked when the members of 


the first accredited collegiate 
class entered in the fall of 
1931. Seventy-eight men en- 


rolled; 15 graduated. Of 
those 15 came five Ed- 
mundites. 


John Walsh was the eldest; 
followed by Gerard Duford. 
John Lanoire went on to teach 
history. Paul Morin was St. 
Michael’s academic dean for a 
while, then served as a pastor 
to a southern Mission. Final- 
ly, there was Henry Nadeau, 
archivist. 

Today only Morin and Na- 
deau remain. Rev. Gerard 
Peter Duford, SSE, died Jan. 
23. He was 70. 

“He was always willing to go 
where he was needed and 
would be useful,” Nadeau said 
‘of his classmate. 

Duford served in the mis- 
sions after graduating. He 
then taught at Swanton, the 
“boot camp” for men consid- 




















cold about it. 


having 
about.” 


Annex 

con't. from p. 2 

was caused by one of the stu- 
dent’s drum set. Storer, who 
owns the instrument, said he 
did not think it was the major 
reason why they were moved 
out. 

Snee said the drums were 
only part of the decision to 
move the students out of the 
Annex. The main reason was 
because the college needs 
guest room space for people 
visiting the school. 

The Annex was redone 
over the summer so that 
there would be office space 
on the first floor and guest 
accommodations on the sec- 
ond. Snee said the building 
was only used as a temporary 
runoff of the “overflow of 
incoming freshmen” first 
semester. 

Snee said there is no on 
campus guest housing. Even- 
tually the Annex may even be 


Driscoll turns In winning desig 
by Suzanne Donnelly 


“We had many wonderful entries. We were quite 
pleased with the response from students”, said J. Con- 
lon, Social Committee Chairperson, about the Winter 
Weekend logo contest entries. 

The logo contest was sponsored by the Social Commit- 
tee with a prize of $25 going to the winner. The winning 
design and theme was entered by Tim Driscoll, 84, and 
will appear on Winter Weekend t-shirts. 

The logo features a penguin holding a beer mug with 
the accompanying slogan: Chill out — there’s nothing 


Driscoll has previously designed an Omega House t- 
shirt, but said this entry was more “a group effort from 
the old philosophy house boys.” Driscoll said his plans 
for the prize money are “giving it away to friends” by 
a party... “That’s what Winter Weekend is all 


ering joining the order. He 
returned to St. Michael’s and 
served as dean of students for 
three years before joining the 
faculty in 1950. He taught his- 
tory, theology and _ public 
speaking. 

Funeral services were held 
Jan. 26 in St. Michael’s College 
Chapel. Rev. Nadeau gave the 
homily and Rev. Morin was a 
concelebrant of the mass. 
Some 50 years earlier Duford 
had played baseball on the 
same ground. He was proud of 
the fact that his was the first 
St. Michael’s squad to beat 
UVM. Duford was a small 
man, but a good athlete. 

“The mouse that roared”, 
Nadeau said of his friend. 
Duford won a Freedom Foun- 
dation Award in 1953 for a 
radio program stressing Chris- 
tian obligations in a demo- 
cracy. 

After serving as national 
secretary for the Alumni Asso- 
ciation Duford spent his later 
years teaching English to men 
and women in the Interna- 
tional Student Program. He 
often went to Birchwood to 
do readings for the elderly 
and terminally ill. 

Founders Hall no longer 





has a water tower. Jemery 


Hall leaves no hints that it 
once housed the chapel and 
the gym, as well as all the class- 
rooms. Duford’s casket was 
taken away by several mem- 
bers of the ISP department. 
Bishop John R. Marshall gave 
the final commendation. __ 








considered for guest housing 


for students’ visitors. Snee 
said that is still not decided 
yet. 

The Annex will only be 
used for guests but Snee said 
it is always a possibility that 
it may be needed another 
year for an overflow of 
students. 

Cyril Sloane, artist-in-resi- 
dence, lives in the Annex now 
and will continue to live 
there. He said he would 
prefer to have the students 
stay. They did not interfere 
with each others lives. Sloane 
said it will be “lonesome” 
without them. 

Two students already moved 
into the quad and the other 
six are searching for vacated 
rooms. They have two empty 
rooms reserved for them in 
Joyce Hall and they need 
only one more room before 
they move. 
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Co-ed Housing 


Co-educational living is alive and well on the St. Michael’s 
campus. Hodson has been co-educational since its insemination 
over five years ago. 

So what is all the fuss about? Proposals for co-ed housing opt 
for alternating floors of men and women. At present Hodson is 
co-ed by room. 

Instating campus-wide co-ed housing can only benefit 
students. It would give students access to each other on a 
human level. The distance created by single-sex dorms has to be 
overcome at a later date when students enter the “real world”. 

Why has this Christian institution been denying so many of 
its students the opportunity to grow? Are the moral blinders so 
thick that they guard us from every temptation? Even that to 
love our neighbor? 


SMD 


No Butts About It 


The decision has been made and preparations for the ven- 
ture are underway. Hat, scarf, gloves, boots and coats are 
secured to the desperate journeyer. Once outside, the night 
air leaps down his throat and his body convulses in protest. 
He begins the trip despite the overwhelming odds of failure. 
He arrives at Alliot to find the cigarette machine, once again, 
out of order. Angry and despairing, he swears and seeks 
recompense by attempting to beat the non-functioning ma- 
chine to death. 

This is a nightly occurence outside the snack bar. With the 
mail room and student store long since closed, the Alliot 
machine is the only location on campus to purchase cigarettes 
at night. This machine has been out or order since the first 
semester. 

The first logical reaction would he to fix it, which would 
solve the entire problem. Granted, vending machines on cam- 
pus tend to have a short life expectancy due to vandalism, but 
a_cigarette machine is different from soda and candy ma- 
chines. The latter often have hordes of stoned warriors des- 
cending upon them for their wares. A cigarette machine is 
held in reverence by a dedicated smoker. A working machine, 
to a smoker, is a valued and respected convenience. 

Moving the cigarette machine in the Jemery mailroom into 
the hallway would double the chances of getting a pack of 
late-night cigarettes on campus. Why not sell cigarettes in the 


Rat? This would guarantee procrastinating buyers a chance to — 


get cigarettes until 1 a.m., five nights a week. 

According to the Federal Office on Smoking and Health, 
37.9 percent of males and 29.8 percent of females in America 
smoke. Many people on campus enjoy cigarette smoking. The 
numbers are significant. They deserve more consideration 
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Sa Ne, Viewpoints 


Point/Counterpoint 


Should marijuana be legalized? 


by Bill Collins 


For most people the question whether to 
smoke pot or not is one of personal choice. 
Some people object to any smoke at all enter- 
ing their bodies; others abstain because of the 
stigma attached to pot smoking; still others 
abstain because it is illegal. 

If pot were legal when our parents were 
young, many of them may have been smokers. 
But it wasn’t, and because it wasn’t used as 
frequently back then, we still do not know 
the long-range effects on society as well as on 
the body. 

One reason pot shouldn’t be decriminal- 
ized is because the government doesn’t want 
to make the same mistake it did in the past 
with other controlled substances such as to- 
bacco and alcohol. It allowed use and then 
had to try to curb abuse. 

Marijuana does have its positive uses. It can 
provide comfort and relief for chemotherapy 
patients and people suffering from glauco- 
ma. Perhaps it should be treated as a pres- 
cription drug. Used properly, prescription 
drugs can work wonders, but if abused, the 
drugs can be deadly. 

OK, so pot probably isn’t deadly in the 
immediate sense, but look at some of the 
consequences. First and foremost, marijuana 
use and abuse will inevitably creep into the 
school systems, perhaps as far as elementary 
schools. Childhood and adolescence are con- 
fusing enough without additionally distort- 
ing reality with drugs. It would be difficult, if 
not impossible to enforce decriminalizing po- 
session and have distribution to minors a 
criminal offense. 

Another problem is that pot slows reflexes. 
If you are stoned, you shouldn't drive. But 
there is no way to measure “stonedness,” and 
no standard that says what is too stoned to 
drive. Perhaps pot doesn’t impair you as much 
as alcohol, but any kind of impairment be- 
hind the wheel of a car can be deadly, and 
should not be condoned. 

Studies of marijuana use have stated that 
smoking one joint is equal to smoking six 
cigarettes, and marijuana is a proven carcinogen. 

The government has good reason not to 
decriminalize pot. There is enough substance 
abuse in our society without adding to the list 
one more harmful drug that is harmful to the 
body, as well as the general populace. 


by M.M. Ahern . 


Marijuana is not a crime. For some it is a 
way of life. Decriminalization would be one | 


_of the answers in mitigating the great federal _ 


expense of prosecuting those arrested for per- 
sonal possession of marijuana. If personal 
growth of small amounts of marijuana was 
permitted, it would cut down on many of the 
expenses preventing drug smuggling. A num- 
ber of states have decriminalized the use of 
small amounts of marijuana for personal con- 
sumption, but the majority have not. The 
government is upset with marijuana because 
they don’t get any tax revenues from it at this 
point. 

Decriminalization should be instituted but 
legalization should not. In this way, mari- 
juana usage will not be a crime to blacken 
someone’s otherwise clean record. Children 
will still get the message that it is not totally 
accepted, and small marijuana farmers will 
not be a thing of the past. 

Legalization is not the complete answer for 
one major reason: marijuana cultivation and 
sales are a source of livelihood for many peo- 
ple in this country who would be otherwise 
unemployed. These small marijuana farmers 
raise very high potency marijuana that is cul- 
tivated through dedication and hard work. 

Legalization would mean the end to this 
because large cigarette corporations would 
take over the growth and distribution of mass- 
produced marijuana. One can only guess the 
filler ingredients tobacco cigarettes contain; 
the additives put in mass-produced mariju- 
ana promise to be just as threatening to the 
quality of the marijuana. Quality will be sac- 
rificed to quantity. 

It is ironic that a substance of such wide- 
spread use as marijuana in modern society 
continues to be a crime. 








Point/Counterpoint is a column for students to 
voice their opinions on various issues. If you 
wish to contribute, please contact Gerry Gray, 
news editor, The Defender, Alliot 210, ext. 2421, 
P.O. Box 2705. 
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Memories — Graduation Day 1983 


by Timo McGillicuddy 


I had seen the week of preparation, 
no doubt, and had taken part in the 
celebrations, and had been in many of 
these people’s houses, and had known 
that this day would come, no doubt, 
and had thought that it was all lead- 
ing up to a resolution of sorts with the 
people I had known. But that is not 
what happened. 

The ceremony could not cover up 
nor account for the nakedness of it 
all; there were the two hour gowns, 
and the pictures, and the papers they 
would hang on the wall or stuff in a 
drawer, and the distant broken 

speeches that each of us was listening 
to, knowing well that no general re- 
marks would do. Like a fear and a 
dying man, no doubt, it was a formal- 
ity to be spoken of, and never talked 
about. 

These people that I speak of, they 
were seated with the rest. They wore 
the same dress, and they made the 
same motions, they went forward; 
they received their diplomas; they 
shook hands; they turned; and then 
they went as they had come (the only 
difference being a bit less applause I 
suppose — although the crowd was 
being quite polite) down the aisle and 
to their seats. But this politeness 
sounded like silence to me: I could 
hear them staring at their feets. 


or on the library steps, or on a chance 
occasion at a bar. And I had smiled 
and mumbled a word or two making 
sure to be polite, but never encourag- 
ing a reply, — and they had not always 
looked up then either. I would think 
once, make a note, and then dismiss 
them, saving this encounter asa tidbit 
of information, knowing well that it 
would be useful sometime when the 


conversation stalled: they were instru- 
ments as common and as needed as a 
stone in a stone wall. 

Searching for the correct word, I 
press my tongue to my teeth, tighten 
my face, and with a great deal of con- 
viction say, “He is so very, so very, very- 
well, -interesting.” or “She is just so, 
quite so very-nice.” -social obligation 
completed, I would think and reason: 
I could get to know these people if 
they would learn to just reach out 
(simple péople to be spoken of, but 
never talked about). 

Yes, I would finish each off with a 
short painless sentence — never real- 
izing what I was at: they were fodder 
for a chat. Behind a barstool or 
before a kiss, they were instruments 
of cohesion, — tools to press away the 
uncertainty of my own convictions. 
And never thinking what these sent- 
ences meant, and never thinking that 
they would be back to haunt me. 

Yet there I was, squirming with 


all the preparations, I had thought, 
and had arranged to have them fail 
my test, but now suddenly the joke 
was on me: they did not even show up 
to take it, — had taken their own test, 
and with the silences were asking me 
only — could I pass my own? No, no, 
— how could I give the answers when 
the questions all were lies? — I 
watched three years of passing fan- 
cies pass before my eyes. 

And I shook my head to think how 
it had worked out after all; after all of 
my dealings, my vows, and my feel- 
ings, (and don’t forget the money) it 
was almost funny that it took these 
ten or twelve silent people to make 
me recognize my fear: something 
without me beautiful has been hap- 
pening here. 

One had been working a musical 
instrument. One had been getting 
married. One had had to work, — a 
job that is. And another had chosen 
only this: to live a bit aprt from the 
rest; no comparisons, not better nor 
worse, he thought, — just apart was 
how he like it best. 

Yes, these grey stone people (or at 
least their thought) had forced upon 
me this grey stone thought: we are all 
up against this eternal wall. It is a 
billion million miles tall. It rises 
above us and like the questions we 
ask, we will fall if we lean too far back 


up above, — these grey stone people 
were staring straight ahead, gaze 
blank, at the wall and through my 
judgements: staring at the stone until 
the stone made perfect sense. 

And it was then that I knew the day 
was theirs; that they had indeed 
moved on, and that it was now my 
turn. — 

And I have not tried to do different 
things since then, but perhaps I do 
things just a little differently. What 
else may we do? (and I ask this ques- 


‘tion often) — Admit the bird has 


landed, color its wings — perhaps say 
other things: I was stupid; I try not to 
be so stupid, so much, any more. 

And although these people, or the 
others like them, may never know 
how they have touched me, how this 
feeling of admiration and respect 
fills me from time to time, or how 
often the thought of them has saved 
me from committing a social obliga- 
tion, I know it is alright: they would 
have it so. 

Now, when I see that person who 
passes by quietly, who is not arounda 


' great deal, and who fills their space 


more properly by being absent, I 
must confess that I will go a step or 
two out of my way to say hello, to be 
polite, to not notice them (that being 
a habit neither of us needs), and to 
remind myself of the day when my 


I had passed them enough times 
before, no doubt, — in the mailroom. 


~ 





this knowledge, and trying to figure 
wut what had gone wrong. I had done 











Support needed 


To the editor: 
As’ I write this, the St. 
Michael’s basketball team 


sports a 12-5 won-lost record, 
having won their last four 
games in a row, and is ranked 
sixth (and climbing) in New 
England Division II women’s 
basketball. Because of these 
impressive statistics, they may 
very well be headed for post- 
season tournament play. They 
have certainly garnered re- 
spect throughout New Eng- 
land, both for themselves 
and for St. Michael’s as an 
institution. 

The best way I can think of 
for we, thg St. Michael’s com- 
munity, to say thanks would 
be to come out and support 
the team in these last weeks 
of the 1983-84 season. This 
Friday and Saturday (Feb. 3 
and 4), the Knight’s women 
return home for the St. 
Michael's College Tournament. 
Let’s pack the Ross Sports 
Center to the rafters and sup- 
port our team! 


Kevin J. Morris 


Stapleton 


Te the editor: 
On Oct. 4, 1983, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Student 
Associati 


on unanimously 
e 


passed a motion recommend- 
ing that the Board of Trus- 
tees rename Senior Hall in 
memory of Fr. Edward J. Sta- 
pleton, who passed away in 
July. The motion was made 
only after the G.A. had 
received full support from 
residents of Senior Hall, past 
and present, and from mem- 
bers of the St. Michael’s com- 
munity at large. 

The Trustees have thus far 
failed to act on the recom- 
mendation citing potential 
problems with the eventual 
consolidation of the north 
and south campuses. Once 
the new academic building 
has been completed on main 
campus, buildings such as 
Sullivan, Sloane, and Dupont 
will become obsolete. The 
Trustees may then wish to 
use those names on certain 
main campus buildings. Se- 
nior Hall would be a natural 
candidate to inherit one of 
those names. 

I understand the concern 
of the Trustees. I submit, 
however, that as Fr. Sta- 
pleton was a longtime resi- 
dent and friend of Senior 
Hall, his association with the 
building is unique, and must 
be recognized. 

A special committee was to 
be set up in November, spe- 
cifically to consider guide- 
lines for the naming of 
buildings. As yet though, no 


action has been taken. 

I realize that the naming of 
campus buildings should be 
done only after careful thought. 
In the case of Fr. Stapleton 
however, I believe a change is 
warranted immediately. Let’s 
hear it for Stapleton Hall! 
Joseph R. Viger 
S.A. Representative for Se- 
nior Hall 


Why Not F 
and R? 


To the editor: 

The Rescue Squad serves 
the St. Michael’s college cam- 
pus and the surrounding com- 
munities of Winooski, Hines- 
burg, Williston, St. George, 
and approximately 30 miles of 
Interstate 89, along with back- 
ing up other emergency medi- 
cal squads in the Chittenden 
County. 

Besides this coverage, we 
also transport high risk pre- 
mature infants throughout 
the state of Vermont, upper 
state New York, and other 
parts of New England. 

We do not receive a mone- 
tary stipend or any academic 
credit for the services we pro- 
vide. We are a totally volun- 
teer organization. Our prim- 
ary responsibility is to render 
emergency medical services, 
not to staff the infirmary. If 
“your roommate wakes up at 4 
a.m. with stomach cramps,” 

con’t. on p. 6 


to see it. And there amidst a line of 
tourists, twisting and straining to see 


encountered that stare. 






Piece of Mind 


by Rick Cleary 


DO YOUR HOMEWORK! 
GET SOME EXERCISE! 
BE TOLERANT OF OTHERS! 

The presence of a column in this paper devoted to 
thoughts of the college’s faculty and staff has served as 
an opportunity for many of us to encourage students to 
think hard about important issues. In fact, being able to 
reach the entire student body onasubject of our choice 
gives most of us an overwhelming urge to say the things 
we feel most strongly about. While I personally would 
like to argue long and hard the merits of each of the 
directives preceding this paragraph, I know that you've 
all heard them many times before. Therefore, I would 
like to discuss (at the risk of sounding a little bit like 
Andy Rooney) some of the little things you, the student, 
can do to help you get along with your teachers. 

The tips that follow are guaranteed to work if applied 
to all the mathematics teachers at St. Michael’s who run 
marathons and have spouses who work in the computer 
center. I believe they are general enough to apply to 
most of the teachers in the sciences and possibly all that 
have offices on the south campus. Those on the north 
campus have been corrupted by their own special prob- 
lems and should be handled with special care. 

Most important to the establishment of a friendly 
student-teacher relationship is to remember that 
teachers are humans who are subject to human emo- 
tions. Among these emotions is jealousy, which brings us 
to our first piece of advice. DO NOT, UNDER ANY 
CIRCUMSTANCES, OWN A CAR NICER THAN YOUR 
INSTRUCTORS’. If your parents have forced that Volvo 
on you, at least don’t park it in our lot or blow by us at 75 
on the interstate. All student cars should be significantly 
rusted Darts or Beetles, or perhaps a big eight-cylinder 
behemoth that your grandmother doesn’t want any- 
more. 

Another thing faculty members feel is suspicion. If 
you skip a class with a certain instructor, you should do 
your best to avoid that instructor the rest of the day. 


Skipping my classes, for example, should be a clue to 
con't. on p. 6 





routine became unsettled each time I 
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con't. from p. 5 

and the infirmary is closed, 
don’t hesitate to call our emer- 
gency number, 655-3213, if 


there is any question about - 


the severity of the illness. 
Donald Sutton, President 
SMFD 

Robert Page, Captain SMRS 
Elizabeth Cox, Ist It. SMRS 
Chris Hackett, 2nd It. SMRS 
Maureen Maas 

Karen Queeney 

Colin Then 


Response 


To the editor: 

The editorial comment of 
Al Tremblay concerning Pres- 
ident Reagan’s reaction to the 
report of the Commission on 
Central America was riddled 
with inaccuracies and inher- 
ently incorrect. 

The comment contended 
that Ronald Reagan has ig- 
nored the commission’s recom- 
mendations. This conclusion 
was based on the absolutely 
false premise that the com- 
mission had not recommend- 
ed military aid to the area and 
was not concerned about So- 
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viet-Cuban influence in the 
unstable nations of the region. 

In fact, the National Bipar- 
tisan Commission on Central 
America concluded that the 
United States should channel 
much more money to Central 
America through a substan- 
tial increase in both economic 
and military aid. The biparti- 
san and surprisingly consen- 
tient group also concluded 
that “the intrusion of aggres- 
sive outside powers exploiting 
local grievances to expand 
their own political influence 
and military control is a 
serious threat to the United 
States, and the entire hemi- 
sphere.” 

I found the editorial to be 
typical of many arguments 
made by political liberals on 
this campus. It did not rely on 
fact. In fact, the facts seem 
unimportant. The only im- 
portant thing to many of these 
people seems to be that Ronald 
Reagan is a Republican right- 
est and what ever he does is 
wrong. It is interesting that 
the moderate and liberal 
Democrats on the commis- 


sion agree with this ‘incompe- 


— eh 


tent’ in the White House with 
regard to Central America. 


John Byer 


Thanks 


To the editor: 

Frequently, the only no- 
tice that the operation of a 
physical plant gets is when 
something goes wrong. I 
would like to express grati- 
tude to the people operating 
St. Michael’s physical plant 
for services done well. . .very 
well. 

As many of you know, 
WWPV-FM’s facility at the 
Sloane Arts Center was a 
dump. Over summer break, I 
contacted Vice President John 
Gutman about upgrading PV’s 
appearance. The response 
has been noticed by the 
whole staff. Acoustical tiles 
have been replaced. The 
facility has been painted. 
New furniture, carpet, and 
drapes have been ordered. 

The PV facility now has a 
psychological atmosphere con- 
dusive to professional broad- 
casting . 


* “Monday thru Saturday 141-14 


St. Michael’s Students 
Enjoy your Knight Life at 


for the Ultimate Experience 
in Dance and Entertainment 


An Audio/Video Knight Club 
The Mar 


655-2740 


Now Open 


ketplace, Winooski 


More Letters 


To Tim Pedrotty, his pain- 
ters, carpenters, electricians, 
and maintenance people: the 
staff of WWPYV says “thanks”. 
Chris McClure 
Faculty Advisor 
WWPV-FM 


ERA 


To the editor, 

I have read with interest 
Point-Counterpoint on the 
ERA in your Jan. 18 issue. I 


Piece of Mind 


cont. from p. 5 















































than I would have. 


quate — so cut it out! 


things I’m serious about. 


St. Michael’s. 


keepvutof the gym. If youdo see me there don’t start 
mumbling about doctors. Why would anyone need to 
visit a doctor while they’re in college? The best strategy 
is to pretend that nothing’s wrong, get on my team ina 
pick-up hoop game and feed me the ball. 

Faculty members also have hobbies they’re proud of. 
It never hurts to talk to the gardeners about gardening, 
the ship-in-a-bottle builders about ship-in-a-bottle 
building or the politicians about politics. Two years ago, 
a student that I'd flunked came to my office to com- 
plain. He argued in vain about attendance, effort and 
average for two hours when he suddenly switched tactics 
and started talking to me about distance running. It was 
a nice talk! He still flunked but I like him a lot more’ 


Pride is another faculty characteristic. That’s why a 
student should never respond to a teacher’s praise by 
saying, “Yeah, I had it all in high school, but we went 
into more detail there.” This makes us feel somewhat 
unimportant and your classmates won't go for it either. 
Some students think they can appeal to a teacher’s pride 
by calling those of us who don’t have a Ph.D. “Doctor” 
when we don’t deserve it. Mostly, though, this makes us 
worry about tenure decisions and feel somewhat inade- 


One key to understanding faculty is to always 
remember that we have what must seem to you to be a 
ridiculously strong sense of responsibility. We do things 
like get up early enough to make it to an 8:30 class, for 
instance, so that we have little tolerance for late busses, 
hangovers, term papers due at ten or alarms that didn’t 
go off. There are a few students I’ve had at 8:30 whose 
weddings I plan to attend. I’m going to arrive fifteen 
minutes late, walk loudly to the front of the church 
conversing with guests as I go, hand my coat to the best 
man and say, “Sorry. Missed the bus.” 

Some things impress a teacher on a physical level. Our 
older blood seems to thin out, for example, and we can’t 
figure out how you can make it to class in sub-zero 
weather without a hat, gloves or socks. It also gives the _ 
impression that you are not completely aware of your 
environment, a bad sign at partial credit time. 

I hope that these modest personal impressions can 
help you build a happy relationship with your teachers. 
Perhaps the best test of whether this has helped is if you 
can go back to the beginning and decide whichof these 


Rick Cleary is an assistant professor of mathematics at 
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wish to say the ERA should 
not be passed by Congress 
until the following clarifying 
amendments are added: 1. 
The courts shall not hold that 
this amendment require wom- 


‘en to be placed in combat, 
- 2. The courts shall not hold 


that this amendment applies 
in any way to the issue of 
abortion. 

As regards the issue of abor- 
tion, Paige Comstock Cun- 


ningham, Executive Director 
con't. on p. 7 
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to offer degree in science 


_ by Marie Lamont 

On Friday, Jan. 27, at 2 
p-m. President Henry will 
meet with the President of 
Georgetown University School 
of Dentistry to sign an agree- 
ment between the two schools. 

Along with Georgetown 
University of Washington, 
D.C., St. Michael’s College 
has worked out a program for 
incoming students specifically 
interested in a dental future. 
The purpose of the agree- 
ment, worked on by St. 
Michael's biology department 
chairman Daniel Bean and 
Stanley Hazen, the- George- 
town dental program dean, is 
to allow the student to receive 
a Doctorate of Dental Science 
and a bachelors degree in 
seven years. 

Out of the 10 ahideratadu: 


ate schools interested in the 
program, Georgetown Uni- 
versity had considered St. 
Michael’s College and Adel- 
phi University in New York 
the top two choices. 

This is the second kind of 
liaison St. Michael’s has 
worked out. The first al- 
lowed a student to earn a 
bachelors degree at St. Mi- 
chael’s and an engineering 
degree at Clarkson College. 

With the dental program, 
the student will only be 
required to attend three 
years at St. Michael’s. This 
lowers the actual cost of 
schooling for the student. 

Bean said, “The student 
has everything to gain with 
nothing to lose. This allows 
the student to save money 
with that extra year they do 


Prayer Workshop 


offers diverse vi 


by Pitre Lambert 


Prayer can mean many 
things and take many forms, 
said John Penoyer, of the 
campus ministry. “The prob- 
lem is that many people tend 
to pigeonhole it. The church 
has a much more diverse view 
of it,” he said. 

Students will be offered an 
expanded view of three ave- 


con't. from p. 6 


and General Counsel of Amer- 
icans United for Life Legal 
_ Defense fund, testified in Oc- 
tober 1983 before the House 
Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Civil and Constitutional Rights 
on the legal effects of the 
ERA, stated abortion advo- 
cates would use the ERA “as a 
basis to argue anew that abor- 
tion must be funded by both 
the state and the federal 
government.” 

Further in her testimony 
she said, “The language of the 
ERA does not on its face 
implicate abortion. But in 
view of positions taken by 
abortion advocates under state 
equal rights provisions, the 
views of the leading ERA 
proponents, and the deci- 
sions of the judiciary in abor- 
tion related matters, this po- 
tential connection is obvious. 
Only new language, a specific 
abortion disclaimer, or a rig- 
idly drafted legislative his- 
tory assure that this result 
will not occur.” 

Cunningham further said, 
“As an individual, attorney 
and woman, I endorse the 
principle of equal treatment 
of women under the law. No 
class of citizens should be 
excluded from constitutional 
guarantees of equal protec- 
tion. As a pro-life advocate, I 
believe these fundamental 
rights extend to the class of 
the unborn, both female and 
male.” 

Anyone wishing further in- 
formation on the ERA and 
abortion will find ample ma- 
terial in the library. 

Joseph D. Sullivan 
Reference Department, 
St. Michael's College Library 


“Serve” or kill 





nues Wl can t ews ein letting 


God into their lives in a 
Prayer Workshop. 
Beginning on Jan. 26, the 
workshop will consist of 
three one-hour sessions. The 
first will be by Fr. Brian 
Ortale who will discuss the 
historical and anthropologi- 
cal backgrounds of prayer 
and why it was needed in 
con't. on p. 8 


To the editor: ; 

In his Point/Counterpoint 
article supporting a military 
draft and the linkage of fed- 
eral financial aid monies 
draft registration (Defender, 
Jan. 25), Frank Hoégan draws 
the same rigid battle lines 
that draft supporters have 
been drawing for years; you 
either pledge your willing- 


ness to kill whoever and when 


ever your government wants 
you to, or you're “free- 
loading.” 

The situation is not that 
simple. Some of us, for reli- 
gious or moral reasons, can- 
not bring ourselves to kill 
other human beings. We're 
not lazy; ['d venture to say 
that the great majority of us 
would be willing to 
our country,” if only “serve” 


didn’t mean “kill.” Why not 


‘expand the idea of “service” 


to include work among the 
poor and aged, for instance, 
or in the Peace Corps? I can 
think of no better way to 
express gratitude for our 
American way of life than to 


help those less fortunate than 


ourselves — and instead of 
sitting in prison cells, those 
people morally opposed to 
killing could fight in a war 


against poverty and injustice. ~ Snap tree emeancdaetcce be « 


THE OFFICIAL EN'TRY BLANK 
(low I Lick Winter with Ben @derry’%.... (oss 2les) 


History tells us that in time 
of national emergency, there 
are always people willing to 
take up arms and fight for 
their country. However, those 
of us who cannot do so have a 
valuable service to perform 
as well. If our nation’s leaders 
don’t recognize this, but in- 
stead decide to place us in 


jails (at the taxpayers’ ex- extries must be deposited by February 15th. at any Ben @Jerrys. Allentries become the property of Ben Gerry's 
pense), then they will be forc- Entries are judged on the basis of humor and origirrality 
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ing us to “freeload”. 
they'll have no one to blame 
but themselves. 


Kevin J. Morris . 


NAME 





St. Michael’s joins Georgetown 


not have to pay for. As well as 
this saves the worry of apply- 


_ ing to dental schools and not 


gaining acceptance.” 

All students accepted into 
this must have held a grade 
point average of 3.0 during 
high school and must have 
been in the top 20 percent of 
their senior class. Their Amer- 
ican College Test had to be a 
total score of 27 with a Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test score 
total of at least 1100. 

This was determined as the 
potential for success. Inter- 
views are required for admis- 
sion into the program. Only 
five incoming students will be 
allowed into the program 
with alternates. 

This program is only of- 
fered to incoming students so 
they may prepare and take all 
their required courses. 

Bean concluded, “It is a big 
jump, but there is a big 
advantage for the student 
because it is very difficult to 
be admitted into graduate 
school. This way they are 


* secure.” 
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Students vie for cola marketing 


by Laura Maloney 


Rewriting a marketing campaign fora 
major corporation isn’t easy, but that’s 
the project three St. Michael’s students 
undertook this year. The rewrite was 
part of a competition sponsored by 
Philip Morris Incorporated for colleges 
with a major in business. 

Paula Bransfield, ’84, Thomas Beau- 
mont, °84, and Richard Zini, Jr., 86, 


made up St. Michael’s team in the com- _ 


petition. They worked on the market- 
ing of Like cola, which is manufactured 
by The Seven-Up Co. which is owned by 
Philip Morris. 

Part of their project was a taste test in 
Alliot Hall during final exams last 
semester. Approximately 80 students 
participated in the test. The soft drinks 
used were decaffeinated Coca-Cola and 
Like cola. Like “was neck and neck with 
Coke even though it has a negative 
image... it proved people eat and drink 
with their eyes,” Bransfield said, be- 


cause when the labels were covered even 


Coca-Cola drinkers enjoyed Like. 

A second taste test was conducted and 
filmed in early January. Six students 
sampled the colas and then took part in 
a discussion afterwards. The results 


were the same as the first test; the colas 
were judged to be similar. Paul Massie, 
head of Media Services, aided in the 
videotaping to give it a 


more profes- 


sional look 

In addition to the two taste tests they 
had a questionnaire sent through cam- 
pus mail. 

They combined the results of the 
questionnaire with the taste tests and 
their other research to realign the mar- 
keting of Like cola, they explained. 
Their final analysis was that color, pack- 
aging and advertising all play a role in 
why a person buys one product instead 
of another. Like, they said, has a negtive 


image due to poor marketing and thatis . 


why it is failing. 

The students submitted their written 
case study and videotape to Philip Mor- 
ris Inc. on Jan. 17. It will be judged 
along with projects from other colleges, 
both undergraduate and graduate. If it 
is accepted as one of the better ones the 
team will be flown to New York to make 
a formal presentation to the marketing 
department and the board. If it wins the 
competition they will receive a $2,000 
cash prize and be put on the company’s 
personnel list. 

The students said they participated in 
the competition because it is a good 
experience for them. Bransfield said she 
is looking for a career in personnel mar- 
keting. Beaumont said he would prefer 
marketing/management and Zini said 
he was interested in finance/marketing. 
Thus this project was valuable practice 
for them and is good for their resumes, 


attention by their marketing professor, 


Bransfield said 

Although Philip Morris did not con- 
duct this competition to receive free 
advice “it would be funny to seea better 
ad come out with our work in it,” Zini 
said. 

The competition was brought to their 


Like almost 
2 million people, 
Tracy Andrus 
is living proof 
your contribu- 
tions count. 
Please support 


Sally Weary, who also suggested the pro- 
duct Like to them. Weary did not help 
them with the project. The work i is com- 
pletely theirs, they said. 

The requirements for the contest 
were that a team of three from each 
college select a product of Philip Morris 
Inc. that wasn’t tobacco or alcohol 
related. If the product is currently a 
success they would analyze why it was. If 
it was failing the team would anlayze 
why and realign the failing aspect. They 
could choose any aspect that related to 
business; marketing, advertising or 
sales. 

The work involved was “very inten- 
sive,” Beaumont said, especially during 
final exams and the first weeks of Janu- 
ary. They spent a lot of time Friday 
evenings after a long week of classes dis- 
cussing the project, Zini said, because 
“that’s when the best ideas come — 
when you’re tired.” 

The business department financed 
the bulk of the project. Whether or not 
they will earn credits for their work is 
“pending” Bransfield said. 


our efforts. 
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Campus profile 


Senior class president Normandin 
defines what it takes to lead in ’84 


Bagels & Bagel Sandwiches 
Italian Grinders 
Hot & Cold Beverages 
Cream Cheese & Chips 


29 COLLEGE PARKWAY 
ACROSS FROM THE GYM 
NEW HOURS 
MON-THURS 6:30 AM-9:00 PM 
FRI-SAT 6:30 AM-7:00 PM 
SUN 6:30 AM-6:00 PM 































Barber Shop 


Regular Haircuts $5.00 
Tues. thru Fri. 
8:00-5:30 
Sat. 7:30-3:00 





Hair Styling 
By Appointment 


Tues. and Thurs. 
28% Main Street . 


W inooski, VT 05404 655-3373 


Gadue’s Dry Cleaners 

THE MARKET PLACE ~ 

WINOOSKI, VT 05405 
655-1319 

M-F 7:30-5:30 

Sat. 9:00-1:00 









Quality Work... 
Near Champlain Mill! 






e Dry Cleaning C) Shirts 
e Alterations e Suedes & Leather 
e Repairs ¢ Laundry 


NY 
We welcome St. Michael's students, faculty and staff. 
10%, discount with TD 





early 
structured prayer such as the 
mass and liturgy will be 
discussed. 


Trinity College will cover 
contemplative prayer and do 
a guided meditation on Feb. 


by Kevin Torpey 


What qualities must one possess to be an 
effective president? According to Frank Nor- 
mandin, senior class president, there are four 
qualities. These necessary attributes are “good 
organizational skills, ability to motivate peo- 
ple, ability to deal with all types of people, and 
getting activities coordinated.” Being a Resi- 
dent Assistant for two years as well as a 
member of the Programming Board, has en- 
abled Normandin to master these essential 
skills. 


Normandin said that fundraising is a major 


affair of any administration. He said although 


the “senior class has received a considerable 
amount of money” he is “always hoping to get 
more.” The senior class has been able to raise 
approximately thirteen hundred dollars with 
absolutely “no financial background to start 


with.” 
Another prime concern of Normandin is 


coordinating social activities with the seniors 


being “so spread out.” 

One solution is the use of newsletters which 
have been employed to keep the seniors in- 
formed. Normandin is also interested in 
ting “different groups of friends together and 
when forming committees (he) looks for peo- 


ple from diverse groups who will bebe out | 


different ideas.” 

Normandin was “very happy with the first 
semester” and affirms that he “needed Vice 
President Caroline Kearins and Secretary Mary 
Heggarty to do it.” Some of the first semester 


activities sponsored by the senior class were 


the first Alliot party, a Minerva’s party, the 
Christmas semi-formal at Bolton Valley co- 
con't. on p. 9 


Snow removal crews break thei ice <dlani he paths in back of Hodiet Hall. This week's 
mild temperatures enabled maintenance to clear some of the more hazardous pathways 


on campus, 


Prayer 
con't. from p. 7 


times. The ritual or 


Sister Judy Fortune from 


2. Her program will focus on 
finding God within ourselves. 

On Feb. 9, the third part of 
the workshop will be by Fr. 
Andrew Houle from the Reli- 
gious Education Office for 
the Diocese of Burlington. 
The subject will be informal 
communal prayer and the 


(photo by Chrissy Burtis) 





Charismatic Movement. 

“People often look at prayer 
as doing something for God,” 
said Penoyer. “What they are 
really doing is something for 
themselves.” 

The Prayer Workshop will 
be held in the 2999~<° 
munity 
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AT&T split will hike 
student phone bills 


(CPS) — “The cost of living in 
the residence halls will rise.” 
predicts Allan Slagel, a third- 
year student at Indiana Uni- 
versty. 

“Billing will be horrible,” 
adds first-year student Mark 
Kurowski. 

They're probably right, foe 
when students return to 
campuses nationwide in Jan- 
uary they'll be facing the brave 
new world of telephone service 
brought on by the breakup of 
AT&T. Kurowski, a business 
major who actually has tried to 
calculate the impact on student 
phone bills, estimates his own 
dorm bill of $20 to $50 a month 


_ may rise to $35 to $65. 


Some observers think basic 
campus phone services may 
triple in cost. 

In early December, a group 
of higher education associations 
predicted the higher phone 
rates caused by the breakup 
could “devastate” research li- 


-braries that use phone lines to 


tie into shared data bases. 

The National Association of 
State Universities and Land- 
Grant Colleges estimates some 
schools may pay up to $500,000 
more a year in phone bills. 

While no one yet knows the 
exact impact on students them- 
selves, Kurowski concludes the 
breakup will “make dorm life 
harder.”. 

The event, of course, is the 
breakup of giant AT&T. As of 


off into eight separate 
ie detains a massive long-dis- 


_ tance phone and communica- 


Jan. 1, 1984, AT&T will 


tions company still called 
AT&T, plus several regional 
companies that will handle local 
telephone service and any other 
kinds of businesses they can 
develop. 

In the past, AT&T. ‘kept 
residential and local phone 
rates low by charging artificially- 
high long-distance rates. The 
profits from long-distance calls 
went to help pay for local 
service. 

But after the breakup, the 
regional phone companies will 
have to charge customers 
enough to make a profit off 
local service, too. 

Just what those charges will 
be remains to be worked out 
by phone companies, local util- 
ity rate boards, and Congress. 

For the moment, -however, 
much will depend on the kind 
of phone system a campus has. 

Students who get their own 
phones — who are independent 
of institutional systems —will 
continue to deal with the local 
phone company to get a dial 
tone and access to local and 
long-distance service, explains 
Joyce Berryman, an AT&T dis- 
trict manager in Denver. 

Students can buy long-dis- 
tance service itself from one of 
the many companies now selling 
it: AT&T, MCI, Sprint, and 
others. 

But students who use phates 


provided by their schools may - 


face even higher rate ‘hikes. 

_ At Indiana, for example, stu- 
dents historically pay local call 
costs as part of their flat room 


contoon p. Il 


Normandin 

cont. from p. 8 
sponsored with the freshman class, and the 
Newlywed Game. 

Normandin is “very optimistic about the 
end of the year” and is especially concerned 
with “getting the class unified.” Two of his 
main focuses will be Senior Week and the gra- 
duation festivities. He feels that seniors have 
“something to look forward to” and conse- 
quently hopes they will be “more willing to 
work” in order to “go out in style.” Other activi- 
ties planned include another Minerva’s party 
Feb. 19 entitled “84 days to Graduation.” This 
class party will feature air guitar aid a raffle. 
The senior class will also be selling St. 
Michael’s coffee and beer mugs during the 
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semester. 

Being president has been “a very reward- 
ing experience” for Normandin. He “likes to 
deal with people” and said he has been “able 
to get along with all the people.” He is happy 
that he was “able to get out of (his) own little 
group and work on a larger scale.” 

“A* good balance between academics and 
extracurricular activities” represents Saint 
Michael’s to Normandin. Normandin con- 
firms that he “made the right decision” in 
coming to Saint Michael’s College, “one of the 
best places to get (my) higher education.” 

What immediate plans does Normandin 
have for himself after May 13? “To seek 
employment, experience the business world” 


KELL and 
MAHONEY’S 


Pitchers 


$1.25 





The New Onion River Review 


is looking for student poetry, prose and 
artwork for this semester’s publication. 
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We are also offering $20.00 for the 
Best cover art submission. 


Submit all work to: Box 3034. 
Ff ~ or contact Mike Boyle or Becky Dunn 


<7 


Deadline: March 5th 
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ACROSS 2 Ripped 
1 Walk 3 Verve 
5 Golfer's goal 4 Entrance 
8 Frog’s cousin 5 Remunerated 
12 Type ofcoat 6Limb 
or shirt 7 Mended 
13 Exist 8 Hurled 
14 Spanish pot 9 Bread 
15 Sandarac spread 
tree 10 Winglike 
16 Little devil 11 Arrow 
17 Scorch 19 Caesar's 
18 Leased “and” 
20 Classify 21 Skidded 
22 Near 23 Danger 
23 Heap 24 RR depot 
24 Arctic 25 Pitcher part 
swimmer 26 Wine cup 
27 Wordinp.m 27 Operators 
31 Scottish cap 28 Electrified 
32 Showed particle 
concern 29 Reverence 
33 Be in debt 30 Mesh fabric 
34 Spider is one 32 Facial feature 
36 Dillseed 
37 Iranian coin ee 
38 Article 
39 Domesticat- Bed Es ad 
ing 
Pe eB A ba | 
46 Emerald isle hed 
47 Cloth 
measure 
49 Conceal hod 
50 Toll 
51 Old ey 
Portuguese 
coin igs 
52 Great Lake 
53 Manufac- g 
tured ey 
54 Rested ina ua 
way 
55 Repair bt 
DOWN 
1 Mast tod 





Jan. 27 deadline for 
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35 Shrink 41 Intellect 

36 National 42 Landed 
hymn 43 Lease 

38 Gold symbol 44 Norse god 

39 Semester 45 Slim as a — 

40 Solo 48 Meadow 





























spring break reservations 


by Scott Broughton 


Land package deals are 
still available for spring 
break trips to Florida from 
Feb. 25- March 3. 

The package is put to- 
gether by Village Tours and 
Travel of Needham, Mass. 

It includes one round trip 
U.S. Air ticket and beach 
hotel accommodations at the 
Bohia Cabana in Fort Lauder- 
dale. 

Janet Murphy, a student at 
St. Michael’s who works in 
the student activities office, 
termed the trip as being “the 
most popular one in the 


past”. 

Flying out of Boston’s 
Logan International Airport 
will cost $278 round trip. If 
you fly out of John F. 
Kennedy International Air- 
port in New York, the price is 
$213. Both flights leave on 
Saturday Feb. 25 and no 
transportation is provided to 
either airport. 

A $50 deposit is required 
by Friday, Jan. 27, payable at 
the student activities office 
in Alliot Hall. The balance is 
due Feb. 1. 

For further information 
call Janet Murphy at 655- 
1276, 





_ Wednesday, Feb. 1 - 
Through Feb. 24 - Exhibit of 
Haitian art, MAC Gallery. 7 
pm - Workshop, “What Cath- 
olics Believe”, TH 200 Annex. 
4:30-5:30 pm - Workshop, 
Cover letters and the College 
Placement Manual, Bergeron. 
6-7:30 pm - Workshop, Mem- 
ory Skills and Exam Prepara- 
tion, Bergeron. 

7 & 9 pm - Movie, “Fast times 
at Ridgemont High”, Herrou- 
et Theater. 
Thursday, Feb. 2 

7:30 pm - Home B-Ball, vs 
Keene State College, Ross 
Sports Center. Night Skiing at 
Bolton Valley for first day of 
Winter Weekend, 84. Call Stu- 
dent Activities Office for bus 
departure times. 

Friday, Feb. 3 
7:30 pm - Reception for Art- 
ist Fritz Ducheiene, MAC 
Gallery. 
8 pm - Dance, Winter 


Calendar 


Weekend °84 continues with 
Pinhead & Jahmalla in Alliot 
Hall. 

Saturday, Feb. 4 
Winter Weekend Celebration, 
old P-Day field. 

3 pm - Home 


Hockey vs Suffolk, Essex rink. 

Sunday, Feb. 5 
11 am & 9 pm Masses - St. 
Michael’s The Archangel Chap- 
el. Winter Weekend °84 Skat- 
ing Party, Ross Sports Center 
Rink. 

Monday, Feb. 6 
6:15 pm - Meeting, Social 
Committee. Alliot Hall Lobby 
7 pm - Meeting, Parent’s Wee- 
kend ’84, Small Caf. 4:30 pm- 
Scholar’s Bowl, Herrouet The- 
ater 

Tuesday, Feb. 7 
6:30-8 Pm - Workshop, Soph- 
omore Career Activities, Ber- 
geron. / 


7:30 - Home B-Ball vs Nor- 


wich, Ross Sports Center. 


by Denise Wheeler 


Joann Nied, film series 
chairperson for the past three 
years, said two years ago she 
was happy to see ten people 
attend a movie at Herrouet 
Theater. Now crowds ranging 
from 100 to 150 people go to 
the theater every Wednesday 
night, and the film series 
committee is making a profit 
for the first time in its history. 

Claire Sheedy, a film series 
committee member, said, “I 
think the thing that really did 
it was the survey we took.” 
The film committee distrib- 
uted a list of movies asking 
students to-select their favor- 
ites. The films shown this 
year were chosen according to 
the survey results. Nied said 
an “incredible” amount of 
people answered and returned 
the survey. 

“Movies are a nice diver- 
sion on a weeknight,” Sheedy 
said, “The ones we show are 
not exactly new, but they are 
good quality films; they’re 
well done.” 

The committee is more 
organized and the advertising 
is more efficient than it has 
been in the past, Nied said. 
This year’s movies have a set 
price also, she added. Prices 
have fluctuated in the past. 

Another reason for poor 
attendance of the past couple 
years is because movies had 
been shown at McCarthy Arts 
Center. When the movies were 
moved to Herrouet Theater, 
students thought it was too 
much of an inconvenience to 
travel to north campus, ex- 


Festival 


by Diane LeBlanc 


For all creative artists seek- 
ing a competitive outlet for 
their talents, the St. Michael’s 
College Creative Arts Festi- 
val is accepting entries until 
Feb. 10. 

The competition is open to 
all high school, college and 
university students with a 
professional class open to 
non-students, according to the 
regulations syllabus available 
in the Students Activites 
Office. 

Talent categories are sub- 
divided into school and pro- 
fessional ranks and include 
photography, creative writ- 


plained Nied. 

Now, Nied said, students 
don’t seem to mind going to 
the theater. She added that a 
lot of people express interest 
in the movies. She has heard 
people respond “Oh great! I 
can’t wait!” when they hear 
which movies will be shown. 

Nied also gave some credit 
for the film series success to 





/ 


Allen’s saxaphone work. 


Critic’s Corner 


by Matt Sullivan 


For those, like myself, who believe that the American 
music industry has become bogged down in a morass of 
soft-driving pop and rejuvenated motown, The Blaster’s 
third l.p. “Non-Fiction” is a reassuring return to the 
higher musical standards of years past. 

Along with less pure rockability bands, such as 
Rubber Rodeo, Rank & File, and the Stray Cats, the 
Blasters have reawakened America’s love of rockabilly. — 
The genre was popularized in the late fifties by such acts 
as Buddy Holly and The Crickets, Elvis Presley, and 
Jerry Lee Lewis. It fell into disregard in the 1960s and 
70s, but early in the 80s, bands such as Dave Edmunds 
and Bryan Adams began to pump new life into the form. 

The Blasters themselves have already had a few hits. 
“Border Radio” and “American Music”, from their self- 
titled first album, are perrenial college radio favorites, 
and a few cuts from “Non-Fiction” show a lot of promise. 
“Boomtown” harkens back to the roaring twenties and 
the depression that followed, while “Jubilee Train” 
recalls the Hoovervilles, and the feelings of desperation 
so prevalant during the Great Depression. Desperation — 
seems to be the recurring theme of the album, andthe | | 
lyrics and music reflect that. artron 5 re 

In “Non-Fiction”, the Blasters are able to make a — 
statement on the America of today, while maintaining - 
the rhythmic quality of their material. Lead vocalist 
Phil Alvin’s off-key vocals are shored up by brother — 
Dave’s stunning guitar riffs, and rockabilly veteran Lee 


é 


@ \_WV Entertainment 





Eduardo Morrison, a tilm 
committee chairperson. 

The extra money the film 
committee collects will be 
used at the end of the year to 
present one or two good 
movies, Nied said. 

Nied has dealt with pro- 
jection problems such as film 
sprawled all over the projec- 

con't. on p. 12~ 
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offers outlet 


ing, music and dance. 

Mounted photographs, black 
and white or color, will be 
judged on creativity, origi- 
nality of subject and photo- 
graphic skill, according to 
the syllabus. ” 

Creative writing on any 
theme or topic may be pres- 
ented as poetry, drama, short 
story or essay. 


The performing arts such - 


as speech and drama require 
a dramatic presentation of 
one poem chosen from those 
in the syllabus as well as a 
sonnet, prose selection or 
monologue required in the 
respective categories. The 
first performance judging 


will take place March 17 with , 
a final judging March 24. 

Dance, either solo or group 
performance, will be judged 
on March 16. Emphasis will 
be placed heavily on choreo-— 
graphy, according to regula- 
tions. 

Musicians will be required _ 
to perform specific types of 
music such as spiritual, folk, 
opera or contemporary. 

The festival is coordinated 
by Pat Brown, a graduate stu- 
dent at St. Michael’s. A non- 
refundable $3 entry fee is 
required and further infor- 
mation and entry forms are 
available at the Student Activ- 
ities Office. r 








| Healthful Hints 


Healthful Hints is a weekly column designed to answer 
any particular questions students might have with issues 
concerning health. 
Dear Nurse Nora, 

This is my first Vermont winter. Sometimes when I go 
to class it’s pretty chilly walking outside, even if I wear 
my long johns. My friend Shirley tells me I get small 
white patches on my face. I’m worried! Is this an allergic 
reaction or am I the carrier of some grim disease that 
strikes only in winter? I remain, Spotty. 


























































Dear Spotty, 

You are a clean-handed victim of superficial frostbite 
— an occurance common on the face, as well as the ears, 
fingers, and toes. When the temperature is below freez- 
ing, ice crystals may form in the underlying tissue of the 
skin. Often, there is no accompanying pain, though the 
exposed area is markedly white. The best way to treat it is 
to apply warm, wet packs and stay inside until the white- 
ness and cold subside. You must refrain from rubbing 
the frost-bitten area or rewarming it in haste. 

Once frostbite occurs it is more liable to happen again. 
So if you are going to be exposed to cold weather be sure 
to protect your face with a scarf or ski mask. 






Dear Nurse Nora, 

I went skiing yesterday and, atypically, had a rotten 
time. I had gotten up late and didn’t eat breakfast. In my 
rush I forgot my hat. My ski boots were drenched because: 
I left them out in the snow all night. While I was skiing I 
felt very cold, and my speech even became a little slurred. 
My reaction time slowed, too, so slow I almost hit a tree. 
I'll level with you, Nora, I wasn’t drinking. I feel OK now, 
but what happened and will it happen again? Signed, 
Frosty 






Dear Frosty, 
The symptoms you described are characteristic of a 
serious state called hypothermia. It occurs most often in 
cold, humid weather and can eventually led to death as 
your life functions struggle to keep you warm. 
Before any winter activity: 1. Eat a well-balanced 
meal, and avoid alcohol, as it is a depressant drug. 
2. Wear a hat, since 30 percent of your body heat escapes 
_from your head. Also, dress in thin layers, the inner layer 

being cotton to keep moisture away from your body. 
3. Keep as dry as possible. Watch for the same symptoms 
in others as well. And remember, Frosty, always ski with 


a buddy. 






Dear Nurse Nora: ; 

I'm desperate! My roommate is eating her third pizza 
and she has a 26” waist! I’ve lived on lowfat lunches, 
attempted aerobics, starved with Scarsdale, and dined 
on diet pills. Nurse Nora, give me some inspiration! 


Signed, Chubby Chick 
Dear Chubby, 


Believe it or not there are other students — male and 
female — in your situation. Here’s some inspiration. A 
fitness group for persons more than 10 lbs. overweight is 
held at 4 p.m. every Tuesday at the Health Services. For 
more information, call 2234. Why don’t you join? 

Nurse Nora can be reached for answers to any health- 
related questions at St. Michael’s College, Box 2283. 






"HEY BUD.LET'S PARTY! 





Wednesday Night 


7&9 pm 
Herrouet Theater 
$1.50 admission 








AT&T 
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rental fee, paying extra only for 
their long-distance calls. 

But now, local rates also 
depend not just on the number 
of lines or phones, but on how 
often a student uses them, even 
for local calls. 

“Undoubtably,” says Tom 
Meglemre, Indiana’s communi- 
cations director, “the student 
would have to make up the cost 
difference. The University 
wouldn’t be able to absorb 
higher local call costs.” 

To minimize the problem, 
some schools are asking the 
government for a special break. 

The group of higher educa- 
tion associations worried about 
the “devastating effect” of the 
higher phone costs in early 
December asked the Federal 
Communications Commission 
(FCC) to exempt colleges from 
certain new fees for at least five 
years. 

The coalition was particularly 
worried about the new “access 
fees” to take effect April 3 
1984. 

Under those fees, business 
customers would have to pay $6 
per line per month to get 
“access” to local and long-dis- 
tance networks. Others would 
have to pay $2 per line. 

The group, in a written plea 
for exemption from the fees, 
said the access charges would 
punish campuses with Centrex 
systems, which centralize cam- 
pus lines through one switch- 
board. Under the new FCC 
rules, each and every phone 
line on campus going into the 
central switchboard would be 
subject to an access charge. 

The project has driven many 
campuses to start changing 
their phone systems. The Uni- 
versity of Arizona, for instance, 
junked its Centrex system in 
favor of a newer, albeit still- 
centralized, system. 

Arizona. students still must 
contract for their own phones, 
but may get to use a lower-cost 
campus long-distance service at 
a special rate, says Arizona 
Telecommunications Director 
Joy Robeson. 

Those who have 
or are planning to change — 
their systems now because 
their equipment is outdated, 


not in direct response to the 
AT&T diverstiture. 
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Iowa State, Colorado State 
and Stanford are upgrading 
but began doing so before 1981, 
when AT&T agreed to the 
government's attempt to break 


it 5 

“It was a matter of obsolete 
equipment,” says Dale Wolaver, 
Colorado State’s telecommun- 
ications manager. 

The University of Chicago 
recently installed its own pri- 
vate IBX system for campus 
and medical center phone users 
but most dorms remain hooked 
into the old Bell system. 

“We don’t see this change 
impacting students until we 
decide to take them into the 





ge says Patricia Todus, 
the campus phone manager. 
impact on campus-wide 
phone bills, however, will be 
impressive. Chicago expects to 
save “millions” over 10 years, 
Todus says. Robeson says Ari- 
zona’s savings will be about $2 
million over four years. 

Yet including students could 
wipe out the savings in some 
tees The State University of 

ew York at Stony Brook's 
new phone system would dou- 
ble in price to $7 million if 
student phones were included 
in the packages, reports Carol 
Cooke, who oversees Stony 
Brook’s system. 





Nee h 

Free plate ofhot nachos [| 
with purchase of a pitcher of beer 3 
f 


and this coupon! 
Good thru Feb. 9/84 





<P  STAGEONE == 


ENTERTAINMENT urge a 


' SPYROGYRA 


Thursday, March 1 
TWO SHOWS - 7 & 10 p.m. 


Special Guest 
Polygram Recording 
Artist 


RARE SILK 





Tickets on sale Jan. 30 at the Flynn Theatre Box 
Office Mon.-Fri. 11-5 p.m. and Sat. 10-1 p.m. 
Tickets also available at the UVM campus ticket 
store. Call the Flynn Theatre Box Office at 
863-5966 for further information. 

Tickets: $10.50 and $9.50 





The Defender is accepting applications 


SOP cr .. 


Executive Editor 


Business 


A chance for students with journalism back- 
ground to gain practical experience in editing, 
writing, personnel management and newspaper 
design. 


Manager... 


A chance for students with business back- 
grounds to gain practical experience, manage- 
ment, accounting, advertising and sales. 

Application deadline Feb. 17, 1984. 

For more information, contact Sue Dulude, 
ext. 2421. | 
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News briefs 





Bolton 
Bolton Valley Ski Resort 


will be offering a special rate 
on day-lift tickets on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays from Feb. 17- 
25. On these “Vermont Days” 
the cost of a daily adult lift 
ticket will be $15. 

Half-day tickets will be avail- 
able on these days for $10. 

Vermonters wishing to take 
advantage of this program 
should present valid Vermont 
identification (driver’s license) 
at the ticket windows. 





Features 


Gallers will be a meeting for 


Well-known skiing mime 
Alan Schoenberger will spend 
the 1983/84 winter season in 
Stowe and give weekly perfor- 
mances at the Stowe High 
School on Tuesdays at 8 p.m. 

Called “Marcel Marceau on 
Skis” by Skiing Magazine, 
Schoenberger first introduced 
the Puppet Character in Stowe 
in 1976 during the National 
Freestyle Championships when 
he won the Ballet category. 
Since that time he has gone on 


_to tour the United States, Can- 


ada and Europe and has been 
featured in books, periodicals, 
films and on international tele- 








anyone interested in writing 


for 


The Defender 


Wednesday at 4 p.m. in the 
Mes ge Office 


eT Gy ge] 6 


A full line of groceries. 
cold beverages, and gas. 


Bottle Returns Daily 
Clald|monelOm enee? 


Between North and South C 


Campus 


Open daily 8:00 a.m.-10:00 p.m. 





rod 


The Only 





, 


BEVERAGE WAREHOUSE & 
STATE LIQUOR AGENCY 
WINOOSKI 





vision. Recently he performed 
at the Eastman Theater with 
the Rochester Philharmonic 
Orchestra. . 

A special student rate of $3 
will be available when a college 
ID is shown at the door. 


Cross 


Operation Crossroads Africa, 
Inc., a non-profit organization 
focusing on international de- 
velopment and educational ex- 
change, actively seeks faculty, 
professionals and students to 
participate in eight-week sum- 
mer team projects in Africa. 
Projects will involve: medicine; 

nursing; health; community 
development; archaeology; 
architectural photography; 
sports and recreation; conser- 
vation and environmental man- 
agement; alternative energy 
development; farming and agri- 
cultural development; animal 
husbandry and _ veterinarian 
work; reforestation in the 
Sahelian belt; working in game 
reserves; and tutorial assist- 
ance and compensatory educa- 
tion. 

Both volunteer and leader 
positions are open. Persons 
interested in participating in 
Crossroads’ Summer Work/ 
Travel/Study Program must 
apply immediately. Contact: 
Crossroads Africa, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10011; 
Telephone: (212) 242-8550. 


-NCAA convention stirs controv 
academic standards for athletes — 


DALLAS, TX (CPS) — It 


was an NCAA convention that 


once again demonstrated mix- 


ing academics and athletics is 
almost as difficult as mixing 
oil and water. 

As parts of an ongoing inter- 
nal movement to reform the 
NCAA (National Collegiate 
Athletic Association), dele- 
gates to the convention here 
Jan. 9-11 turned down an 
effort to revise academic 
standards for athletes and, 
perhaps more importantly, 
then handed a resounding 
defeat to a group of college 
presidents that wanted to 
wrest control over the organi- 
zation from _ its current 
governors. 

The presidents wanted to 


Have Something To Say? 


Sell? 
Offer? 


Then Say It With Class! 


We are accepting classified ads in the following 
categories: Personals, Lost & Found, For Sale, 
Services, Opportunities, and Announcements. 


For $1 you can run a 25-word ad; 5¢ for each 


additional word. DEADLINE is Thursday at 6 p.m. 
For further information contact the Defender, 





Alliot 210, ext. 2421. 





ACTS 


Albama and Barbara Man- 
drell are among artists who 
have recently joined Journey, 
Chuck Mangione, Bob Hope 
and others in support of the 
American Collegiate Talent 
Showcase (ACTS). These artists 
believe in the ACTS concept of 
developing and providing op- 
portunities for collegiate tal- 
ent. ACTS is a project designed 
to provide talented college stu- 
dents in all performing arts 
categories — dance, drama, clas- 
sical and contemporary music 
including rock ‘n’ roll bands 
— an opportunity to showcase 
their talent for the entertain- 
ment industry. 

The ACTS National Finals 
will be held April 14, 1984 and 
will culminate a week long sem- 
inar in entertainment-related 
workshop sessions taught by 
many of the final judges. the 
workshop is open to any inter- 
ested persons who may receive 
one credit hour in music or 
business by attending. 

Deadline for entries is March 
6, 1984. Students submit their 
entries on audio or video cas- 
sette tapes. Preliminary judg- 
ing will take place March 15-18, 
1984, at New Mexico State Uni- 


versity. For more information — 


contact: ACTS, Box 3ACT. New 
Mexico State University, Las 


form a 44-member board that 
would have had power to 
adopt new NCAA rules and 
abolish existing bylaws inde- 
pendently of the annual 
convention. 

The presidential group, 
aided by the American Coun- 
cil on Education (ACE), grew 
out of the turmoil of recent 
college sports scandals of 
coaches doctoring athletes’ 
transcripts to make them 
eligible to compete, flaunt- 
ing other academic stand- 
ards, and working with boost- 
er groups to pay athletes 
illegally. 

Though concern over the 
abuses and college sports’ 
image still ran high, the prop- 
osal to give control over the 
organization to the presi- 
dents fell 313-328, far short of 
the two-thirds majority it 
needed to pass. 

Still, the presidents did 
not walk away from Dallas 
empty-handed. 


In their lobbying before 
the convention, Bok and the 
other presidents suggested 
they felt powerless to influ- 
ence the NCAA in the past, 
and that powerlessness might 
have helped to abuse at 
member schools. 

The delegates did approve 
another measure that gave 
the presidents their own com- 
mission. The commission can 


Film Series 

cont. from p. 10 

tion room and lost camera 
lenses. She said, after three 
years she takes these prob- 
lems “with a grain of salt.” 
She said she “loves” her posi- 


Cruces, New Mexico, 88003, 
(505) 646-4413. 


Slides 


Sculptors of the New York- 
New England Region are in- 
vited to submit slides and/or 
photographs of their recent 
sculpture for preliminary re- 
view by Gilles Jean Giuntini, 
Guest Curator of Contempor- 
ary Sculpture at Chester- 
wood, the fifth in a continu- 
ing series of exhibitions of 
one-of-a-kind or editioned/- 
multiple outdoor sculpture 
at Chesterwood, Stockbridge, 
Mass. Chesterwood is the Berk- 
shire Hills summer estate of 
Daniel Chester French (1850- 
1931). 

All sculptors wishing to 
submit works for prelimi- 
nary review should mail 
35mm (2” x 2”) mounted 
slides and/or 5” x 7” or 8” x 
10” photographs to Contem- 
porary Sculpture at Chester- 
wood, c/o Chesterwood, P.O. 
Box 248, Stockbridge, MA 
01262. Material should be 
received no later than April 
9, 1984 and a self-addressed 
return label and return pos- 
tage should be included with 
the entry material. 

All slides and phivaavaplic 
should be clearly labeled 
with the artist’s name, title of 


the work, material, color, 


size, weight, shipping vol- 
ume, and date of completion. 


recommend ial ae force e 


votes at conventions. Tt can- 






not adopt bylaws on its own. we 


The new Panel i is a positive 
“first. step” 


intercollegiate 
Southern Methodist Presi- 


dent L. Donald Shields says. ~ 


“Although we didn’t get 
the best of the two alterna- 
tives,” he reflects, “we now 
have an attitude of coming 


toward getting — 
presidents more involved in — 
athletics. 


together and working forthe 


betterment of the NCAA. I — :s 


think it’s a beginning of more — 
responsible presidential in- 
volvement. 

Bok also put the best face. 
on it. The outcome, he said 
was “ 
didn’t come out with Sse? | 
thing we wanted.” 

Ironically, the issue that 


“a win for us. We just 


¢ 


stirred up the presidents in — 
the first place — stiffening 
grade requirements for ath- — 


letes — fell flat at the 
convention. 
The delegates defeated the 


Big Ten conference’s attempt 
to water down the tougher 
grade standards adopted at 
last year’s convention. 


The delegates subsequent- 
ly approved another measure 
that established a presidents’ 
commission within the 
NCAA, but with much less 
power than the presidents 
had wanted. 


tion of film series chairper- 


son and is excited about the — 


series’ success. “We’re more 


established, and know what — 


we're doing,” she concluded. — 


oe Me. 
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Batalis makes ECAC honor roll 


by Lauren Boucher 


“Together they’re better than they could 
possibly be apart,” was the description Sue 
Duprat, women’s varsity basketball coach, 
gave to Becky Bouchard and Pam Batalis. 
Batalis was chosen for the ECAC Division II 
Honor Roll for the week of Jan. 12. Duprat 
said Batalis received recognition for her “out- 
standing” play at the University of Lowell. 
Batalis had 20 points in that game. Duprat 
said the ECAC is the largest con ference in the 
country. Coach Duprat said, “Pam is playirtg 
tough, but the key is the way Becky Bouchard 
has been playing.” She said Bouchard “plays 
with the same kind of intensity all the time.” 

Coach Duprat said she cannot single out an 
individual player as being the best or doing 
the most for the team. She said, “I don’t 
believe in a star system.” Duprat said she and 
the players are interested in a “team concept.” 

When asked if the team’s win-loss-win-loss 
situation has affected the team’s morale at all 
Duprat said, “I hope so.” She said, “We're not 
a team that takes a win or a loss too seriously,” 
but in the Mercy, Quinnipiac and Bentley 
games “we didn’t play as well as we think we 
could have played.” Duprat said, “it hurts not 
to play well when you lose to a team.” 

Duprat said there has been a “little prob- 
lem” with the St. Michael’s Tourney planned 
for Feb. 3-4. She said there are now three 
teams in a four-team tournament because 
Keene State College pulled out. Duprat said 


St. Michael’s, Mercy and Molloy are the only’ 


teams left in the tourney. 

“Mercy’s definitely going to lose a Division 
II game off their schedule” and at this point 
it’s almost impossible to schedule another 


seinem — 
ee J 


Matt Jones, no. 25, goes up for two of his total 11 points scored on Jan. 24 against the 


team for the tourney. She said Keene State 
“put us between a rock anda hard place. The 
last thing I- want to do is bring in Trinity 
College . .. We'll come up with something.” 

Duprat said the women’s team is “willing to 
prepare to win.” She said the team has moved 
up to eighth in Division II basketball in New 
England and they are “looking to move up 
again.” Duprat said she honestly feels the 
team can win all the games left on their sche- 
dule. She said the women have enough talent, 
skill and knowledge. All they need, she said, 


‘is the mental approach to make them con- 


sistent. 

The women defeated St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity on Jan. 21 67-51. Becky Bouchard scored 
23.points in that game. She had 12 points in 
the Knight’s victory over Franklin-Pierce on 
Jan. 25. Duprat said, “Becky Bouchard has 
been playing awesomely.” She said Bouchard 
hag confidence and knows how to dominate a 
game. 

Kathy Stubbing has “been doing well” for 
the Knight’s said Coach Duprat. Stubbing 
scored 13 points in the women’s 90-54 vicotry 
over Plattsburgh on Jan. 23. 

Duprat called Kate Cunningham, ’86, a 
“fast” player. She said Cunningham has “a 
real investment to make,” and all it’s going to 
take is “a little time and patience.” She called 
Cunningham a “spot player.”. Duprat said 
Cunningham may play 30 minutes in a game 
or she may play three. She said, “She is caught 
in circumstances.” 

Duprat said the team is looking for a spot 
in the tournament at the end of the season, 
and that the women basketball players are 


“marvelous, wonderful people who all work 
incredibly hard.” 





University of Massachusetts Beacons. Jones’ scoring and rebounding helped the Knight's out 


shine the Beacons, 69-66. 


(photo by Chrissy Burtis) 


Men’s b-ball team gaining confidence 


by Tom Caron 


The men’s basketball team 
defeated the University of 
Massachusetts at Boston on 
Tuesday, Jan. 24, by a score 
of 69-66. The win, which fol- 
lowed a three-point loss to 
nationally ranked Sacred 
Heart University the pre- 
vious Saturday, showed the 
Knight: game plan was be- 
ginning to gel in the second 


half of the season. 

“Things are starting to 
come together,” said Jim Cas- 
ciano, men’s basketball coach. 
“Our young people are start- 
ing to get some confidence. 
We're playing our style of 
basketball.” 

The style of basketball Cas- 
ciano referred to was a slow, 
patient offense coupled with 
various zone defenses. “Most 
teams we play run up and 


down,” Casciano said. “We 
don’t play that way. We have 
to slow down the tempo of 
the game on offense and limit 
our opponents to one shot on 
defense.” 

Against Division ITI UMass/ 
Boston who sported a 12-5 
record before facing St. Mi- 
chael’s, the Knights did just 
that. The offense, led by cap- 
tain Bob Millikin, was exe- 


con't. on p. 14 
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Andrew Terrell (L) searches for the words to describe 
the Knight’s massacre of the Keene State bladesmen 
while Marc Megan (R) gives the play by play during the 
Jan. 25 matchup in Essex. The Knight’s skated to a 9-3 


victory. 


(photo by Chrissy Burtis) 





Men’s b-ball loses to first-ranked 
Central Connecticut, 82-54 


by Tom Caron 

The St. Michael’s men’s 
basketball team lost to Cen- 
tral Connecticut State Col- 
lege, the No. 1 team in New 

England and ranked 13th in 
the country, by a score of 82- 
54 Saturday night. 

The game was decided 
about seven minutes into the 
first half. After Tony Ray 
sunk an outside shot with 
13:20 to go in the half, the 
Blue Devils scored 14 unans- 
wered points in a 3:43 spanto 
build a 17-point lead. Ten of 
the 14 were scored by Cen- 
tral’s Rich Leonard, who fin- 
ished the game with 21 
points. Central Connecticut 
built its lead up to as muchas 
38 points in the second half. 


Matt Jones, °87, turned in 
another strong performance 
for the Purple Knights, fin- 
ishing the game with 12 
points — the only St. Mi- 
chael’s player in double dig- 
its — and 15 rebounds. Ray 
Schuyler, who entered the 
game with 10:40 left in the 
second half, scored six points 
and pulled down nine re- 
bounds. Rob Reed scored 
eight points, while Mike Cor- 
nelia, Pat Healy, and Bob 
Millikin scored six each in a 
losing cause. 

The Knights are now 5-13 
going into Monday night’s 
contest against New Hamp- 
shire College, the No. 1 offen- 
sive team in New England, at 
the Ross Sports Center. 





Head Coach Jim Casciano trys to instill some winning 
spirit into the Purple Knight’s during a hoop game. 


(photo by Chrissy Burtis) 
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More Sports 





Hockey team comes alive offensively 





Pat Williams, no. 5, sends the Keene State College goalie to his knees during the Knight’s 


romp on Jan. 25. St. Michael’s glided to a 9-3 victory. 


B-bali 
con't. from p. 13 


cuted perfectly. The defense 
was able to keep the Beacons 
— who had been averaging 
over 80 points a game — to 66 
points besides outstanding 
performances by Robert White, 
who hit 11 of 16 shots from 
the floor, and Ken Hall, who 
had 20 points. “Those were 
two Division I quality play- 
ers,” said St. Michael’s assist- 
ant coach Tom Conrad. “If 
they don’t win in Division 
III, I don’t know who will” 

One of the catalysts in the 
Knight’s win was Matt Jones, 
°87. Jones had 11 points and 
10 rebounds against the Bea- 
cons, seven of those rebounds 
coming early in the second 
half, enabling the Knight’s to 
build up a nine-point lead by 
midway in that stanza. 

But the UMass/Boston game 
could not have been won 
without successful free-throw 
shooting. The Knight’s showed 
improvement from the char- 
ity stripe, and were able to ice 
the win with Millikin’s 9-for- 
10 free-throw shooting in the 
second half, and some clutch 
free throws from Pat Healy, 
87. 

Casciano said he thinks his 
team can finish this season 
with “double-figure wins.” 
The Knight’s hoop mentor 
said he especially wants to 
“beat our in-state opponents 
and our conference oppo- 
nents.” If the Knight’s are to 
finish the season with 10 or 
more wins, they will have to 
be at least 5-4 in their last 
nine games. 

ON THE REBOUND: The 
players and coaches of the 
Johnson State basketball team 
are owed an apology. Early 
this year, they were referred 
to as “possibly the weakest 
college basketball team in 
America.” 

Since Christmas break, the 
Indians have beaten St. 
Joseph's the Provider, who 
defeated Division III power- 
house Norwich University. In 


fact, Johnson State lost to 


Norwich by only 10 points, 


(photo by Chrissy Burtis) 


and were actually beating the 
Cadets at halftime. 





Dave MacFarlane, no. 55, awaits the drop during last Tues- 


day’s victory, 69-66, against Division III University of Massa- 


chusetts Beacons. 


(photo by Chrissy Burtis) 


Swimmers finishing well 


by Kim Palmese 

St. Michael’s men’s swim 
team has the majical touchin 
coming from behind and win- 
ning. They proved this in 
their Jan. 17 meet against 
Norwich. Going into the 
optional diving competition, 
St. Michael’s was behind 37- 
51. Bob Toner and Luke 
Doherty took first and sec- 
ond place respectively to 
close the gap to 45-52 

St. Michael’s also got a first 
from first-year student Dave 
Hill in the 200 breaststroke, 
while Ed Senier placed third. 
The relay team of Bill Nurge, 
Craig Charleton, Eugene Mc- 
Clean and Perry Turcotte 


placed first in the last event, 
the 400 relay, giving St. 
Michael’s the needed edge, 
58-55. 

On Saturday, Jan. 28, St. 
Michael’s swim team was 
defeated by Albany State. 
Doherty placed first in div- 
ing, with Bob Toner coming 
in second, giving St. Mi- 
chael’s a victory in that com- 
petition. Sue Judge was vic- 
torious for the women. Swim- 
ming well for St. Michael’s 
women were captains Patty 
Butler and Kathy Keating, 
and third-year student mari- 
anne O’Hara, while Charle- 
ton had a good day for the 
men. 


by A. John Murphy 

Entering last night’s game 
against Plymouth State the 
Knights were unbeaten in 
their previous six games. All 
six games were won convinc- 
ingly by the young Knights by 
scores of 9-1, 9-3, 7-5, 6-3, 7-3, 
and 6-2. 

Offensively the Knights 
have come alive and the top 
scoring line of Bob Berno 20 
points, John Cunningham 13 
points, and Dennis Kelly 17 
points is eating up oppo- 
nents. Coming alive recently, 
and taking some pressure off 
the top line, are Pat Willi- 
ams 13 points, Jay Bellissimo 
21 points, and the _ hard- 
working line of Dean Pelkey, 
Brian Sheary and Bill Skinner. 

Coach Lou DiMasi said the 
wins have come because “team- 
work has increased.” 

As the offense has im- 
proved dramatically, so has 
the team’s defense. A big rea- 
son for this is the goaltending 
of Phil Fernandez and Bill 
Frain, with save percentages 
of .855 and .888 respectively. 
Dimasi said he is pleased with 
the progress the two have 
made over the course of the 
season. 

Frain, a second-year player, 
is a “very good away goalie,” 
DiMasi said. DiMasi said pres- 
sure doesn’t bother Frain and 
his intense concentration 
makes him a better goal- 
tender. In the three games 
Frain has played this semester 
he has constantly come up 
with the big save. DiMasi said 
Frain plays the angles very 
well and stands up a lot more 
than he did in the past. 








Fernandez, in his first sea- 
son, is the Knight’s money 
goaltender. “His skill level is 
very high,” DiMasi said. His 
style of play differs from 
Frain in that he is more 
mobile around the crease and _ 


more of a skating goalie. DiMasi 


said Fernandez has matured 
as a player and gets better 
with every save. “Fernandez 
has in skill what Frain has in 
concentration,” DiMasi said. 

On defense, in front of Fer- 
nandez and Frain, Matt Hig- 
gins and Ted Manning have 
been playing solidly. DiMasi 
said the defense asa whole has 
improved and are playing 
highly physical game. Where 
earlier in the season Frain and 
Fernandez were being called 
upon to make over 40 saves a 
game, the defense has tight- 
ened to only asking the goalies 
to make 27, 22 and 15 saves in 
recent games. 

One of the most promising 
statistics for the Knights is 
third period scoring. No long- 
er are the Knights averaging 
three goals against for every 
one scored. Recently the 
Knights have been keeping 
opponents to under two goals 
in the third period and are 
scoring an average of three 
themselves. One reason for 


the recent success of the team ~ 


is that they are now playing 


instead of only two, as they 
were when the season started 
in November. \ 


ig 
three periods of good hockey 49 


game is Saturday at 3 p.m. in — 


the Essex ice rink, when they 


will face-off against Suffolk - 


University. 


Intramural wrap 
notes high scorers 


Stephen Murphy is the poly hockey high 
scorer in intramurals for the season thus far. 
Murphy plays for the Fudge Packers, a team 
that is undefeated. Jan. 23 the Fudgepackers 
beat Me & the Boys 6-2. Murphy scored twice 
in that game. Other goals were scored by 
Keith Lorizio, Mike Hatch, Mark Goodhue 
and Ken Connolly. Mike Duggan played a 
good defensive game and Dan Byrnes was 
strong’in goal. The Fudgepackers also had 
‘victories over the Spliffs and the 69er’s. 

The Boca Chica’s beat the Snowballs 3-1 on 
Jan. 25. Scoring for the Boca Chica’s was Mike 
Murphy, Paul Hunter and Chris Ozmun. 
Kevin Murphy scored the lone goal for the 
Snowballs. The Sr. Hall Animals beat the 


Snowballs 2-0 on Jan. 23. Chris Sheehan and 


John Askinowitz scored in that game. 

The Refugees defeated the Moontangers 3- 
2 on Jan. 25. Gregg English, Joe Lombardi 
and Frank Biotti scored for the Refugees and 
John Smith and Paul McWilliams scored for 
the Moontangers. . 

The Spliffs beat Gonzo in men’s intramural 
basketball 41-39 on Jan. 26. Paul Lennon 
scored 12 points for the Spliffs and John 
Sheehan had eight. 

In other men’s hoop games the Rim Wreck- 
ers beat the D-Bags 40-36 and the Seaman 
Dribblers beat Alumni 49-40. 

Captains should pick up a schedule of elim- 
inated games for men’s basketball due to the 
two teams that have dropped out of the bas- 
ketball league. 
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The next Knight’s home _ 


by A. John Murphy 


There are generally two types of joggers, runners if 
you wish. There are the kind who run in order to be seen 
running, and those who run strictly for health and plea- 
sure. The two are easily distinguishable because the 
fair-weather jogger hangs up his running shoes with the 
first sign of winter. The dedicated jogger runs regardless 
of the weather. These are the people who can be seen 
running along Route 15,even today. 

Running in the winter months separates the men from 


_ the boys, so to speak. (No, I’m not being chauvinist, I’m . 


only using a cliche.) Weather is definitely the main 
factor and it has to be taken into account when you are 
out running in below freezing temperatures. 

Bob Ryan, 84, is an avid runner, and even a better 
drinker, all year long. During the fall he ran for the cross 
country team and is currently running just to keep in 
shape. Ryan said running in the winter is “much harder” 
than any other season. He said it is usually slippery and 
running in the snow is just like running in the sand. 
Combined with the constant low temperatures, Ryan 
said, running in the winter takes some extra planning. 

Head Cross Country Coach Zafir Bludevich agrees 
with Ryan on the problems of winter running. Blude- 
vich said,“low temperatures should always be consi- 
dered.” “It is better to be too warm, than not warm 
enough,” Bludevich said. 

To combat the cold, Bludevich suggests that the 
' runner should always wear layers of clothing when run- 
ning. Cotton ‘long johns’ are convenient to wear under 
clothing and allow for perspiration, movement and are 
comfortable when worn close to the skin. 


|‘ Bludevich said a hat and a pair of gloves should always 


be worn. He said that up to 80 percent of all body heat 
_ may escape through the top of the head. Gloves should 
| be worn because of the distance the hands are away from 

_ the heart makes circulation slower and the gloves will 
prevent frostbite of the fingers, Bludevich said. 
| Breathing the cold air while running could also cause 
| major problems. so Bludevich suggests wearing a “scarf 
or some kind of mask over the mouth and nose while 


| running.” 


_ Stretching before and after running is a must, as it is 
in all seasons. Extra warmups before and after to 
account for the cold is not a bad idea. Bludevich said a 
- person will not be able to run as fast in the, winter 
because of all the snow, ice and slush, “so time shouldn't 
_be a factor.” The runner should base his workout on 
distance alone. Bludevich said it would be advantageous 
to run close to noontime when it is warmest and realize 
that “sometimes it is just too cold to run.” 

This date in sports; 

Feb. 1, 1895 — George 
“Papa Bear”, was born. He 
was once owner and coach of 
the NFL Chicago Bears and 
considered one of the grea- 
test builders in the name of 
football. On this day in 1968 
one of the greatest golfers of 
all time, Lawson Little, died. 
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Hockey Coach Lou DiMasi was chosen last week to be 
on the selection committee for the ECAC Division III 
hockey tournament. 

If the Knights keep winning the way they are, DiMasi 
may have to consider leaving the committee because St. 
Michael’s could be one of the teams striving for a playoff 


berth. DiMasi said he doesn’t know what he would do, 


“but it is a decision I hope I have to make.” 


TRIVIA QUESTIONS 


In what year did the Bos- 
ton Patriots change their 
name to the New Eng- 
land Patriots? 2. 
In 1965 the color of the 3. 
NFL penalty flags was 
changed to bright gold. 








Walter Johnson 
Christy Mathewson. 
Bill Tilden 

Wilt Chamberlain 


Honus Wagner, Ty Cobb, 
and 







What was the previous 

color of the flags? 

Who was the first person 
_ to run a mile under four 
_ minutes, at 3:59.4? 


Answers to last week’s ques- 
ions: 
“(Any two) Babe Ruth, 


/ ¥ - ¢ 
a te hae - 


Send answers through cam- 
pus mail to box 2885. The per- 
son with the most correct an- 
swers will win a $2 gift certifi- 
cate which may be used for any 
item sold in the St. Michael’s 
campus Ratskeller. In case of a 
tie, a winner will be chosen by 
lottery. 
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2-12 


Overall Record: 
Division Il Record: 


























Overall Record: 3-2 





by Roger Garrity 

Becky Bouchard, the “floor 
leader” of the women’s basket- 
ball team has been voted 
Defender Athlete of the Week 
for the week of Jan. 18 - Jan. 
24. 

Bouchard, a 5/11” junior 
point guard, scored 49 points 
in guiding the Knights to 
three impressive victories. The 
Burlington, Vt. native also 
averaged four steals and seven 


Division I!1 Record: 


Home games In CAPITALS 


Men’s Basketball omen’s Basketball 
Date SMC Opponent opp Date SMC Opponent opp 
11/18 61 Stonehill 69 11/18 70 Stonehill 61 
11/20 73 ST. ANSELM 74 11/20 65 ST. ANSELM 73 
11/26 74 Keene State 52 11/22 72 New Hampshire Coll. 63 
11/28 65 Univ. of Maine 88 11/26 63 Univ. of Vermont 53 
12/ 2 88 JOHNSON STATE 45 11/30 63 Bryant 79 
12/3 49 PACE UNIVERSITY 53 12/ 4 88 TRINITY (VT) 38 
12/ 5 59 UNIV. OF BRIDGEPORT 79 12/6 93 MIDDLEBURY 33 
12/ 10 57 SEATTLE UNIVERSITY 53 12/10 64 UNIV. OF NEW HAVEN 57 
12/18 53 American Int'l. 71 12/17 46 Mercy 64 
12/20 79 New Hampshire Coll. 94 12/18 71 Bridgeport 64 
12/28 81 Lowell 83 1/7 48 QUINNIPIAC 68 
12/29 62 Gordon 60 1/12 6R Lowell 53 
WT 66 QUINNIPIAC 85 1/14 ad BENTLEY 70 
1/10 54 ASSUMPTION 65 1/19 82 Keene State 69 
1/14 64 BENTLEY a7 1/21 67 St. Lawrence 51 
1/21 53 Sacred Heart 54 1/23 90 Plattsburgh State 54 
4/24 69 UMass/Boston 66 1/28 92 Castleton State 54 
1/28 54 Central Connecticut 82 Overall Record: 13-5 


Division Ii Record: 


ice Hockey 
Date SMC Opponent 
11/ 4 4 Geneseo State 
11/5 6 Westfield Stae 
11/16 2 NORWICH 
11/26 9 Connecticut Coll. 
11/29 0 Trinity (CT) 
12/ 7 3 NEW HAMPSHIRE COLL. 
1/14 7 SKIDMORE 
1/15 ALUMNI SCRIMMAGE 
1/18 g QUINNIPIAC 
1/21 6 U.S. Naval Academy 
1/22 7 U.S. Naval Academy 
1/25 9 Keene State 
Overall Record: 7-5 


Men’s Swimming 
Date SMC 0 nent OPP 
v4 Date SMC 

12/ 3 64 Plattsburgh 49 12/ 3 50 
12/ 6 51 Potsdam State 59 12/ 6 46 
12/ 9 39 Norwich 74, 1/14 60 
1/14 66 PLATTSBURGH 47 1/18 49 
1/17 58 NORWICH 55 1/21 ood. 


Overall Record: 1-2 


Athlete 
Defender Athlete of the Week 


rebounds as St. Michael’s 
downed Keene St., St. Law- 
rence and Plattsburgh St. 

Of the Knights current 
four-game win streak, Coach 
Sue Duprat said, “Becky’s 
leadership, court savvy and 
fine skills have been a major 
contributing factor.” 

“She has been playing very 
well individually and more 
importantly has helped her 
team win,” Duprat said. 


Women’s Swimming 


9-5 


OPP 
3 
11 
12 
10 
4 
7 
5 


1 
3 


3 


Opponent OPP 
Plattsburgh 61 
Potsdam State 59 
PLATTSBURGH 55 


Vermont State Meet (UVM) 3rd 
Regis College 


of the Week 


Also nominated were Sue 
Judge, a second-year swim- 
team member who took first- 
place honors in the required 
and optional diving events at 
the Vermont State Women’s 
Swim Meet; and Bob Millikin, 
the junior captain of the 
men’s basketball team who 
led the Knights in strong 
showings against nationally 
ranked Sacred Heart and 
UMass/Boston. 


Good intramural refs needed 


by Gerry O'Neil 


Although most of us are 
not lucky enough to be able 


to play a varsity college sport, 


there is a great alternative. 
Everyone can play intramu- 
rals! St. Michael’s offers a 
wide variety of sports and 
there is sure to be at least one 
everybody can participate in. 
Yet, the only time people 
bring up the program it is to 
complain. One of the so- 
called sore spots of the pro- 
gram is its officiating. 

Brian Cummings, in charge 
of officials and their schedul- 
ing, defends the officials 
staunchly. He said it is the 
students’ own fault that the 
officials are not of a higher 
quality. Anyone can be an of- 
ficial. There are no restric- 
tions or requirements. 

Those who would often 
make the best referees, since 
they have the best knowledge 


of the game, decline and 
simply choose to play. Quite 
often these people are among 
the first to complain or criti- 
cize. 

All Cummings said he can 
do to draw better officials is 
offer them the same $3.35 per 
hour wage that the other ref- 
erees receive. Neither he nor 
anyone else involved with in- 
tramurals has the time to 
chase down would-be offi- 
cials, he said. They must 
come forward on their own. 

The current group of refe- 
rees is young, consisting most- 
ly of first- and second-year 
students, yet they have done a 
splendid job, Cummings said. 

Considering the number of 
games played and the fact that 
there have been no major inci- 
dents, they have reason to be 
proud (especially those who 
worked the north campus foot- 
ball league). 

This is by no means to say 
that no one possess any expe- 


rience. A good example of the 
contrary is Thomas Nee. Nee 
played high school football 
for the Massachusetts State 
Champions and is certified to 
referee flag-football. 
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Television coverage of Winter games to begin 


by A. John Murphy 


Beginning Feb. 7 at 1 p.m. 
world class amateur sports 
will be in the spotlight 
around the globe for 12 days, 
as the XIV Winter Olympic 
games begin in Sarajevo, 
Yugoslavia. 

Over 1,600 amateur ath- 
letes from 49 nations will par- 
ticipate in events ranging 
from the luge competition to 
the biathlon. In this olym- 
piad there will be more ath- 
letes, more nations repre- 
sented and more events than 
ever before in the history of 


the winter games. It is also 
the first time that the Winter 
Olympics will be held in an 
Eastern European, Commu- 
nist country. 

ABC-TV paid $91.5 million 
for the television rights to 
broadcast the games. This is 
much more than the network 
paid for the rights to the 1980 
games in Lake Placid. Over 60 
hours will be televised, and 
this is 10 hours over the pre- 
vious high. 

What are the overall medal 
chances for the United States? 
Well, there is no way to guess 
if American Athletes will pro- 


vide as much emotion and suc- 
cess as were generated in the 
Lake Placid games; with the 
victory of the U.S. hockey 
team and the unprecedented 
five goal medals of speeds- 
kater Eric Heiden. Overall, 
however, we can expect a 
strong performance from the 
American athletes. 

The alpine and nordic ski- 
ing squads are strong this 
time around. For the men the 
brother combination of Phil 
and Steve Mahre are our best 
bets. Phil has had the most 
success, winning three World 
Cup titles. He will face strong 


competition from Austrian 
great Franz Klammer. Bill 
Koch, a former World Cup 
champion, is ranked as one of 
the best nordic skiers in the 
world and has a great chance 
to cop a gold medal. Tamara 
McKinney is the best hope 
for a medal in _ women’s 
downhill. 

Figure skating has always 
been a strong event for the 
United States, and this olym- 
piad will not be any differ- 
ent. Scott Hamilton seems to 
be the favorite in the men’s 
competition and Rosalynn 
Summers, the U.S. national 


and defending world cham- — 


pion, is the favorite in the 
women’s competition. 

The most pressure will be 
on the young American hockey 


team to repeat the gold 


medal performance of 1980. 


Realistically the victory in - 


1980 was an upset and the 


Russians are favored | again 


this time. For the U.S. to win 


the gold medal again they © 


will have to pull some big 
upsets as they did four years 
ago. Any medal, gold, silver 


or bronze, for the squad will 


be considered a strong per- 
formance. 





Con’t. from 





S.A. Meeting 


con't. from front page 


catered by Kell & Mahoney’s. 
Saturday, Feb. 4, on the old 
P-day Field, there will be 
sledding, hot-dogs, burgers 
and a tug o’war. This will be 
BYOB. Students are asked to 
bring cans instead of bottles 
for safety reasons. Winding 
down on Sunday, Feb. 5, 
there will be ice skating on 
our own rink. Also on Sun- 
day, judging will take place 
on various snow sculptures 
around north and main cam- 
puses. Students will form 
groups to sculpture their own 
masterpiece. This is a great 
chance for all the closet 
artists on campus. The win- 
ning group will get a party 
held at the Rathskeller. 

In other S.A. business Mary 
Howley, ’85, spoke on the van 
service from downtown Bur- 
lington to St. Michael’s cam- 
pus. The service has proved to 
be very worthwhile. Last sem- 
ester there were 1,119 riders, 
broken down to approxi- 
mately 40 students each Fri- 
day and Saturday night. The 
van and gas are provided by 
St. Michael’s. However, the 
S.A. was asked to come up 
with $540 to pay for a driver 
this semester in order to 
relieve the volunteer drivers 
of their responsibility. 

In housing matters, B.J. 
Hull reported that Joe Snee 
will be coming up witha pam- 
phlet of legal rights and re- 
sponsibilities for students 
who live off campus. This is to 
ensure that they are not being 
taken advantage of. Students 
living in the townhouses are 
asked to cut down on their 
electricity use. There has 
been extreme use of electric- 
ity especially between the 
hours of 4-7 P.M. causing very 
high bills. In the matter of 
renaming Senior Hall to Sta- 
pleton Hall, a conference was 
held with the administration. 
It is reported that President 
Edward Henry said the final 
decision is not up to the 
administration, but to the 
very Rev. Leary. It was an- 
nounced that John Tromb- 
ley, *84, is the new S.A. 
representative for the 100 
townhouses. And the look 
into restoring free summer 
housing may be promising. 


At the Rathskellar, class 
nights are going very well. 
There will be St. Michael’s 
Air Guitar on Saturday nights 
with a $25 prize going to the 
best performance. 


B.J. Hull also reported on 
the increasingly busy traffic 
on College Parkway. Jerry 
Flanagan has asked for S.A. 
support to get a stoplight put 
up behind McCarthy Arts 


Center. The motion was passed 
and a letter will be sent to the 
Department of Highways. 
The meeting ended witha 
few brief announcements. 
Fall °84 Orientation Leaders’ 


applications are available at 


the Student Activities Office 
in Alliot. The deadline is 


Feb. 3. The Senior Class is sel- — 
ling mugs and. asks for stu- 


dent support. 


Consolidation 
con't. from front page — 
vate its Fort Ethan Allen base that year, 
the college, under the direction of then- 
president Gerald E. Dupont S.S.E., 
jumped at the chance to acquire, free of 
charge, valuable property at the base. 
The college requested, and in July of 
1964 was granted, the first of its exten- 
sive properties at “the Fort.” 

These initial properties, all of which 
fell under the agreement mentioned 
earlier, consisted of the four apartment 


buildings now recognized as Sutton Apart- 


ments; the four buildings now used as 
maintenance shops and the computer 


center; the four large barracks buildings , 


now known as Sloane Art Center, Du- 
pont Language Center, Purtill Hall and 
Hamill Hall; the former gymnasium, 
and two large tracts of land totaling 
some 120 acres. 7 

The four apartment buildings, accord- 
ing to Fr. Dupont, were “badly needed to 
relieve the congestion of the campus.” 
Indeed, the buildings were almost imme- 
diately filled with faculty, staff, and mar- 
ried students. Today, the buildings sup- 
ply housing for a maximum of 64 under- 
graduate students. 

The four industrial buildings, Fr. Du- 
pont reported, were necessary “to relieve 
our overstuffed cellars on campus.” The 
buildings were and still are used for the 
storage of cars, shops and furniture. 

The gymnasium, according to Fr. Du- 
pont’s records, constituted “a big prob- 
lem,” since it was anticipated that be- 
tween $50,000 and $60,000 would be need- 
ed “to place it in full operation.” The 
money was spent, and the gymnasium 
was opened to student use in 1965. Fur- 
ther renovation of the gymnasium was 
stated as a major goal in Dupont’s 1964- 
1965 report “so that we can play home 
basketball games there.” The gymnasium 
was closed to regular use after the con- 
struction of Ross Sports Center in 1973 
and today is used for intramural activi- 
ties and privately sponsored events. 

The four large barracks buildings were 
acquired later in 1964 under the auspices 
that they “might be transformed into 
dormitories and other service areas in 
the future.” At the same time the college 
purchased six more buildings at a cost of 
$16,590, completing its present-day hold- 
ings. These six buildings include Sullivan 
and Linnehan halls, Sutton Fire Station, 
Herrouet. Theater, and the base’s former 


post office and chapel, now under lease 
to Vermont Public Radio. They were 
purchased without qualification as to 
their future use. Linnehan Hall was put 


_ to immediate use as a residence hall and 





“Fifteen percent of our student housing 
and 60 percent of our faculty are quartered in 


(the north campus) facilities. In addition, ... 


40 percent of the college’s total classroom _ 
space, and the entire buildings and grounds ; 


support system are located on the north campus.” 
— From the Planning Council’s Report oman 


pus Consolidation. 


the other buildings, Depart specified, 
would be “used later, when the college 
finds funds to transform them for other 
purposes.” 

In the presidential report of 1963- 
1964, Fr. Dupont stated that the newly 
acquired Fort properties were appraised 
at $350,000, but were considered “worth 
much more than that to the college.” 
Indeed, the 1983 report on consolidation 
records the north campus holdings as an 
asset of $2.5 million. 

Today, the Planning Council reports, 
“15 percent of our student housing and 
60 percent of our faculty are quartered in 
(the north campus) facilities. In addi- 
tion, .. . 40 percent of the college’s total 
classroom space, and the entire buildings 
and grounds support Pic are located 
on the north campus.” 

The present status of the campus is a 
result of the Dupont administration’s 
commitment to “complete integration” 


‘of the property into the future plans of 


the college. The process for this integra- 
tion was outlined ina report to the Board 
of Trustees that involved a detailed three- 
part program extending over a period of 
15 years — through 1982. The report, pre- 
pared by the Burlington architectural 
firm of Freeman, French and Freeman, 
made a number of recommendations: 
(1) that Hamill, Purtill and Dupont be 
converted into housing and classroom 
space for graduates and foreign students; 
(2) that Herrouet Theater be made into 
a lecture hall; (3) that Sloane be used for 
athletic offices, recreational space, stu- 
dent activities and a snack bar; (4) that 
the computer center be remodeled to is 
original use as a food services facility; 


(5) that Sullivan Hall, the former base 
headquarters, be remodeled into dormi- 
tory space; and (6) that the former post 
office and chapel — presently leased to 
Vermont Public Radio — be used for 


é golf course, renovation of the gy1 












classroom space. Phase III of ‘the pl 
called for an expansion fo the phy 
education facilities, including a $300, 


sium, and development of playing 
The program emphasized flexibili 
though not strictly adhered to, | 
foundation for north connie devel- 
opment. rab % 
Now, 17 years later, the St. Mi iehecle oe 
Board of Trustees is again confronted — 
with a decision regarding the fut 5 
the Fort properties. Current consolid la- A, 
tion plans affect only the four academi- ae 
cally related buildings on north campus | 


Vas 










computer center, Vice President for 
Planning Dave LaMarche explained. 
According to the Planning Couneil’s” 
report, student housing on the oe 
will be retained to provide, “a u u 


Iment uncertainties.” 
The future of the academic bui oy ; 


zation if consolidation aoa are a y ae 
proved: conversion to some related 
educational purpose; long-tera® lea ,7 ae 


right sale to private entrepeate urs. Mi 
LaMarche stressed that “The future dis- 
position of the buildings will beaBoard 
of Trustees’ decision.” 

North campus is now home to some | 
230 students and at least 9 academic pro- 
grams. It embodies a rich heritage inthe | 
analogues of the college, and its future 
is of concern to every student, past, pres- | 
ent or future, of St. Michael’s College. 
The college is standing at a threshold of 
a new era in its history; that first giant, 
step is not to be wa ie 9 - 
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